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THE WOMAN WHO GAVE HER LIFE 


For a Garden of Remembrance 



In New York a garden is being made as a memorial to Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett,' the 
' author o£ Little Lord Fauntleroy. This beautiful sculpture is for the fountain. • See page 3. 


Stanley Wood Will draw no More 


THE TRAVELLER WHO 
CHANGED HER MIND 

MISS RIDDELL OF 
' KUMOMOTO 

An Englishwoman’s Noble Gift 
* of Her Life 

FROM WEST TO EAST 

A traveller has returned from Japan 
with wonderful news .of an English¬ 
woman’s work there. ....... 

Everywhere she went the traveller 
heard Miss Riddell spoken of with 
affection, and she was surprised, because 
the Japanese are not great admirers of 
things foreign. Her, curiosity, grew, till 
at last, she met Miss' Riddell herself. 
Then she-understood. • ' - ‘‘ 

’ MisWRiddell c.amc walking through a 
garden; with a little dog dancing at her 
side.. Slie leaned on a cane, for she is 
old, but her height-and her aristocratic 
features gaye her. a look of strength; 
She was dressed in a black silk gown 
and a big hat like one of Gainsborough’s 
great ladies. She seemed to belong to a 
world of refinement and leisure, and 
her right setting-seemed to be an English 
park witly an old;mansion. ■ u ... 

' ' ■ - / No Hospital 

; But -Miss ‘Riddell had . chosen to tear 
herself out of that setting. Some 30 
or 40. years ago..she .visited Japan, as 
so many travellers..do, .for the sake of 
its flowers and picturesque architecture. 
But she kept-'lier eyes'wider'open than 
nio'st tourists ‘ do, and she saw lepers. 
She asked' why they did not go to 
hospital, and'was told that'there was no 
hospital for lepers to go to. u - 
-Some people would have .said, “ How 
terrible ! ” but. Miss Riddell stayed 
there, and ever since she has given all 
her money, all. her brain, and all her 
heart to the lepers of Japan. 

Today there are other leper hospitals, 
but liers was the first and the others 
are modelled on it. She bought a tract 
of barren land at Kumomoto, planted it 
with flowers, and erected a laboratory 
and many houses. The lepers live in 
cottages surrounded by gardens, instead 
of being herded into hospital wards. 

One Flawjess Thing 

Fortunately, English children do. not 
know how repulsive leprosy, is. ■ Only 
a saint could give up her life to loving 
these people-whom all others shun.' 
The love of such a woman is like the 

love of Christ. . . . 

The . East has copied the West in 
many ways which we regret,' giving up 
its own graceful clothes for our ugly ones, 
crowding kinemas to see crime dramas, 
and laying aside, its lutes to listen to 
gramophones , playing cheap dance 
tunes. But we can comfort ourselves 
with'the thought that at least we have 
given the East one thing of which we 
can be proud—one flawless thing that 
it does well to copy. It is Miss Riddell’s 
devotion to the lepers of a foreign land. 


N o more drawings of cowboys, no more 
pictures of Captain Kettle and 
Don Q, for Stanley Wood is dead. 

: The very spirit of adventure and 
romance was behind his pencil. His 
boy', admirers instinctively, .felt its 
presence. Now that the papers have 
been telling his life-story that is easy 
to understand. '• - - - ■ 

1 Stanley Wood was only 12 when, with 
his parents, he left their quiet home in 
Monmouthshire for Texas, typical home 
of the fighting cowboy and the Indian 
brave. His father died soon after they 
had settled in the midst of the Red 
Indian territory. They had taken a 
ranch whose former owners, murdered 


by braves, lay buried in the garden. 
It seemed likely at one time that the 
Wood family would come to a similar 
end, for their house was surrounded one 
night by a war party of Red Indians.- 
There could be ho hope of help from 
without, and they were saved only by 
the resource and presence of mind of the - 
widowed mother. 

Quick as thought she put a light in 
every window of the homestead, and 
mother and children donned riding boots 
and spurs, tramped up and down the 
stairs and from room to room, and made 
all the noise they could. The Indians de¬ 
cided that the place was held by a strong 
force of cowboys and quietly retired ! 


CARRIED AWAY 
ON THE ICE 

Adventure of a Hudson 
Strait Patrol 

THE MIDNiGHT KNOCK 
AT THE DOOR 

A forced landing by aeroplane on an 
icefloe cannot be the safest or pleasant 
est of operations, especially when the 
aeroplane is smashed, the icefloe is 
60 miles . from land, and visibility is 
low, as.they 

This is what happened ’ to Flying- 
Officer Lewis and Flight-Sergeant Terry, 
of the Hudson Strait Patrol, and tlieir 
Eskimo guide Bobby. . ..The propeller 
was broken, and the skis the aeroplane, 
wore (instead of wheels) for landing were 
badly damaged.' So the men set out'to 
walk,' taking with them the inflated 
waterproof air raft and paddles carried 
by the aeroplane,' and what food they 
could take on their backs. 

Rafts of Ice 

They thought they had come down in 
Ungava Bay, west of their headquarters 
at Port Burwell at the northern 
extremity of Labrador, so they started off 
eastward, paddling themselves across 
from floe to floe wherever water channels 
barred progress afoot. But when.the.mist 
lifted, and .they were able to take their 
bearings,'they found they were making 
for the open sea, and they had to'go back. 

Somehow' Bobby managed to lose the 
precious raft, and the party had to make 
rafts out of ice-pans ‘ each time they 
came to a break. .Part of their food, was 
lost, too, and some had. to be thrown 
away to;ease the going. In the end they 
were reduced - to raw walrus, which 
Bobby shot with the emergency kit rifle 
from the aeroplane! ' . 

After Seven Days 

It was seven days before they struck 
land, and then it was a full hundred 
miles - south' of Port ’ Burwell; near 
Kamaktorvick, so that the icefloes 
must have been floating southward all 
the time .they were, toiling ^westward. 
There, by a stroke of good fortune, they 
fell in with an Eskimo hunter who 
guided them homeward. 

: It was midnight when they got back to 
Fort Burwell, but we may be sure it did 
not take much pounding on the door to 
wake their . anxious but. now joyful 
colleagues and . secure ' entry and . a 
boisterous -welcome.- The - 'trio were 
little the worse for their adventure. 


A NOTE FROM WINNIPEG 

Dear Editor, We are not so far apart, 
after all! Last week a man in this 
office was talking to a man in London 
over the telephone^ and heard him as 
well as if he were in the next room. 

In fact, the man at your end requested 
that a telegraph sounder that was 
ticking in Winnipeg should be turned 
off as it was annoying him. J. F. C. 
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SIX HAMS GO ROUND 
THE WORLD 

The Reason Why 

A CHANCE FOR PARLIAMENT 
TO BE HUMANE 

When only eleven people can be 
scraped together to vote against the 
second reading of a Bill in Parliament 
it should have quite a good chance of 
getting through. 

This is what happened the other day 
to the Bill for. the compulsory use of the 
humane killer in Scotland, and we must 
hope that this means that it will become 
law by the end of the session. But " you 
never can tell.” 

In Scotland, as in England, local 
authorities are free to make the humane 
killer compulsory within their areas, 
and 150 boroughs have already done so. 
But now it is time to make compulsion 
universal, as is the case in so many 
countries abroad, and Scotland, it is 
hoped, will lead the way. 

Proved Untrue 

When a similar Bill was in Committee 
last year an amendment was carried 
excluding swine from its scope, and we 
are sorry to find it has been thought 
necessary to put this restriction in the 
new Bill. Perhaps this time the Commit¬ 
tee will be persuaded to take it out. 

Pigs were excluded from the Bill last 
year because some' dealers in ham and 
bacon declare that the flesh will not 
keep so well if the animal is stunned 
before being bled to death 1 It is not a 
very good reason in any case, but it 
happens to be entirely untrue, as the 
R.S.P.C.A. has just proved in a very 
striking way. 

Through Every Climate 

Six hams from animals slaughtered 
by the humane killer were packed at a 
factory at Leeds, under the supervision 
of a leading veterinary and meat in¬ 
spector. They were packed in two 
wooden cases, with holes for ventilation, 
and were then sent round the world 
through the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean and across the Pacific to Seattle, 
and then across North America and the 
Atlantic back to Leeds. They travelled 
nearly 24,000 miles through every variety 
of climate. 

Then they were cut open and examined 
by the same inspector, who found them 
perfectly sound in every respect, six 
months after curing. 


WHAT YOU MAY NOT DO 

Motor - cars are now forbidden to 
reverse in certain streets within three 
miles of Charing Cross if the reversing 
hinders traffic. 

No article over 36 feet long may be 
carried through the streets, nor may 
any vehicle be drawn by more than four 
horses, or carry a load more than eight 
and a half feet wide. . Fancy dress may 
not be worn in the street, nor may any 
animal or vehicle of any kind be used 
for advertisement purposes. 

All these prohibitions refer to certain 
streets three miles from Charing Cross, 
and certain others within six miles, and 
to all hours between ten in the morning 
and seven at night on weekdays. The 
Commissioner of Police can make ex¬ 
ceptions to any of these prohibitions. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Two paintings by B. E. Murillo £1218 
A portrait by J. Northcote ' . £840 

Two panels of Brussels tapestry £500 
Mezzotint portrait by C. Turner £170 
Five folds of a Chinese screen . £130 

Pair of Chinese ivory figures . £123 

A rare Queen Victoria 9d. stamp £115 
Set of l8th-cent. Dutch chairs. £105 
A rare Derby cup and saucer , . £58 


A Good old friend 
Goes On 

91 and No Enemy 

It has always been our hope that the GN. 
is a little more than a newspaper; we have 
tried to make it a friend. We feel, therefore, 
that we may publish this note from a reader 
in Londonderry. 

A very dear old friend of mine (Mr. 
R. Thompson) has died in his ninety- 
second year. I only met him a dozen 
times, but from our first meeting a 
peculiar intimacy and friendship sprang 
up, which was later to be explained. 

One evening, walking along a country 
road, he began by saying; “ I have 
just been reading about so-and-so," and 
I remarked that I had just read the same 
thing in the C.N. 

He turned toward me, and with 
warmth and enthusiasm, asked " Do 
you read it ? ” In a tone of voice and 
with responding enthusiasm which sur¬ 
prised me at the time, I replied, “ Man, 
I do ! " and somehow our hands and 
our eyes met. I had received degrees in 
Freemasonry years before, but had 
never experienced anything so thrilling 
as this. The secret of brotherhood was 
out, and on this and every occasion on 
which I met him we never lacked inter¬ 
esting subjects of conversation. 

A C.N. Fellowship 

Alter that discovery of fellowship the 
path was clear. We talked of many 
things, the stars, God and His plan of 
salvation, our own frailties and our 
simple trust in Him—subjects we would 
probably never have broached .but for 
the discovery that we were both readers 
of the C.N., which had interested and 
helped us so much. 

Air. Thompson was one of those rare 
souls whom to know was to love. He had 
been a Post Office servant, and remem¬ 
bered Anthony Trollope, the author, 
paying his office visits of inspection. 

A large gathering representative of the 
whole community attended to pay their 
last respects to one who had no enemy. 


THE UNIVERSE THE 
EARTH ROLLS IN 
Wonder and Wonder and 
Wonder 

O wonderful wonderful most wonderful 
wonderful. • Shakespeare 

A wireless wave travelling round the 
world in a seventh of a second would 
probably take no less than a hundred 
thousand million years to travel round 
the Universe. 

That was one of the startling sugges¬ 
tions made to the Royal Society of Arts 
by Dr. J. H. Jeans, the brilliant secretary 
of the Royal Society. Although at least 
ten thousand generations of men have 
walked the Earth, humanity is only at 
the beginning of its existence, says 
Dr. Jeans; it is, in fact, like a new-born 
babe with all the unexplored potentiali¬ 
ties before it. 

In a million million years, so far as we 
can see, the Sun will be much as now, 
and the Earth will be revolving round it 
as now. The year will be longer and 
the climate colder, and coal, oil, and 
forests will have long been burned up. 
But there seems to be no reason why our 
descendants should not still be dwelling 
on the Earth. 

The Sun, vast as it is to us, is in the 
Universe as a grain of sand on the sea¬ 
shore, one of a family whose number has 
been' reckoned at 30,000 -millions. It 
has no source of replenishment, and is 
always growing less. It must have 
weighed 360,000 - million tons more 
yesterday than today, and by tomorrow 
it will weigh 360,000 million tons less ; 
yet enough energy remains stored up in 
the Sun to give light and heat to the 
Earth for millions of millions of years. 


2 LO TO DO AS 
IT LIKES 

Government Shows Its 
Confidence 

CONTROVERSY TO BE ALLOWED 
WITHIN REASON 

The Government has paid a great 
compliment to the B.B.C. and its 
Director-General by giving it permission 
to allow controversial matter in its 
programmes at its discretion. 

When Lord Crawford’s Committee 
made the recommendations which turned 
the British Broadcasting Company into 
the British Broadcasting Corporation it 
said it was unable to lay down an exact 
policy or say to what degree argument 
could safely be included in the matter- 
to be broadcast. It thought, however, 
that if the material were of high quality, 
not too lengthy or insistent, and distri¬ 
buted with scrupulous fairness, listeners 
would wish to have a moderate amount 
of controversy. 

The Ban Withdrawn 

At first, as C.N. readers know, the 
Government did not accept the Com¬ 
mittee’s advice on this point, and it 
put a definite ban on statements in¬ 
volving controversy, as well as for¬ 
bidding expressions of opinion by the 
Corporation itself on questions of public 
policy. But a new step has been taken. 

The B.B.C. is still to avoid expressing 
opinions of its own, but the general 
ban on controversy has been withdrawn. 
As an experiment the B.B.C. is to be 
entrusted with the power to use this 
power strictly in the spirit of the Craw¬ 
ford Committee’s Report. 

The C.N. has no desire, as. it said the 
other day, to be troubled at its fireside 
by the angry recriminations of parties 
or the woeful bitterness of sects, but it 
believes, with the Government, in the 
discretion of the B.B.C. and of Sir 
John Reith, and we have no doubt they 
will keep such controversy as they 
allow' within the limits of charity, good 
temper, and common sense. 


SPRING COMES TO THE 
ZOO 

Brighter Birds and Beasts 

9y Our Zoo Correspondent 

The birds at the Zoo are celebrating 
the arrival of spring by wearing their 
'most brilliant plumage. 

Tlie peacocks are strutting about the 
cages with their magnificent tails out¬ 
stretched, while the pheasants from the 
East present a gorgeous spectacle as they 
display their even more ornamental 
feathers. In the Three-Island Pond the 
gaily - decorated mandarin ducks are 
energetically choosing their mates and 
trying to rivil their beautiful neighbours, 
the sheldrakes and the Carolina ducks, 
in vividness of colouring. 

The inmates of the Waders Aviary 
have already begun to build nests, and 
by Easter nearly every bird in the 
Gardens will have made some effort to 
settle dowm to a short period of domesti¬ 
city. Only the Cereopsis geese and silver 
gulls from Australia refuse to take any 
interest in the warmer weather, for these 
birds refuse to believe that they have 
been transplanted from their own 
country, and insist on laying their eggs 
and rearing their chicks in December. 

Spring is not such a favourable time 
for mammals, for many of them look 
shabby as they change their coats and 
find it a trying occupation. George, the 
mandrill, is always depressed when , he 
begins to moult; he grows thin, takes 
no interest in visitors. - 

But the general atmosphere of the 
Gardens is a happy one; All. the animals 
welcome the sunshine tortoises, bears, 
and other hibernating creatures have 
wakened from their long sleep, and the 
outdoor pages unoccupied during winter 
months come into favour once again. 


March 24, 1928 


A TALE THAT LASTED 
5000 YEARS 

Skipper of the Cutty Sark 

FINF OLD CAPTAIN OF « 
THE SAILING DAYS 

Old Captain Richard Woodget, the 
skipper of the Cutty Sark, has sailed 
on his last lone voyage, and another 
link with the days of the flying clippers 
which brought tea from China, wool 
from Australia, and all the merchandise 
of the Seven Seas is severed. 

The Cutty Sark still floats at Fal¬ 
mouth for admiring eyes to see, but she 
will sail no more. There are still famous 
five-masted sailing-ships which bring 
wheat from Australia, like the E. R. 
Sterling which battered her way through 
the storms of the Roaring Forties round 
the Horn, and arrived at the London 
Docks at last though five months late. 
The, story of that gallant voyage has 
been told in the C.N. 

But each year, the sailing-ships grow 
fewer. Only a few sentences remain'of . 
their tale before it reaches the end. 
Steam is too strong for them. 

Part of His Ship 

Yet it was a tale that lasted 5000 
years. Some of its most glorious lines 
were laid in the last century. Captain 
Woodget and the Cutty Sark were a 
part of them, and the skipper in those 
days was a part of his ship. He drove 
her and handled her. It was his courage 
and daring which gave her speed. One 
day she sailed 353 knots for him. In 
eleven days she once made 3457 knots. 

Captain Woodget was worthy of his 
famous ship. He got the last ounce out 
of her, and out ol his officers and men, 
because he would never ask a man to 
do what he would not do himself. He 
neither drank nor smoked, and one of 
his hobbies was to take his prize-bred 
collies on board with him. 

What a picture of old days it makes, 
the tough old skipper who drove his ship 
through foul weather as well as fair; 
who never hove her to, however fierce 
the gale ; who, when not on deck, sat in 
his cabin with his dogs at his knees. 

He was able to fulfil the salt-water 
sailor’s ambition at last, and buy a farm. 
There, among his pigs and chickens, 
he looked out from the Norfolk coast on 
the sea which was his other country. 


THE FIRST INDIAN PEER 

Both India and Britain have lost a 
good friend by the death of Lord Sinha, 
the first Indian to become a member of 
the House of Lords. 

He was also the first Indian to join 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council and to 
govern a great province of British India. 
A fervent patriot, he found it possible 
to work in every way with the British 
Government, and believed strongly in 
maintaining British influence in the 
great Eastern Empire. 


THINGS SAID 

A bird in the bush is more beautiful 
than two in the hand. Mr. Robert Lynd 
I wish an Act of Parliament would 
abolish votes of thanks. 

Mayor of Northampton 
It is no use hoping for the best unless 
you are working for it. A wayside pulpit 
At the prime of manhood an 
abstainer’s expectation of life is four 
years longer than a non-abstainer’s. 

Sir Thomas Barlow 

Had Charles Stuart listened to John 
Williams there would probably have been 
no Civil War. Judge Ivor Bowen, K.C. 

For those who wish to be merry and 
bright—oranges and lemons and half a 
pint of milk a day. Dr. J. L. Harris 
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THE RED DEER 
OF EXMOOR 

HOW TO SAVE THEM 
FROM TORIUKE 

One of the Loveliest Stretches 
of Primitive England 

WHY NOT A NATIONAL PARK ? 

A most admirable suggestion was 
referred to at a meeting held in London 
recently to protest against cruel sports ; 
the suggestion' was that Exmoor 
should become a National Park in 
which red deer could be preserved 
without being subjected to the torture 
of hunting. Most cordially do we sup¬ 
port the idea. 

Exmoor is one of the loveliest and 
wildest stretches of primitive England 
left. It is tenanted by red deer that 
are genuinely wild, and much admired, 
though they are preserved now only 
for hunting. 

How the Park Would S ive the Deer 

No one wishes that this typical 
British wild animal should be disturbed 
in the forest and moorland expanses 
where it has so long had its home. 
Exmoor would not be Exmoor, to those 
who know it best, without its deer. 

The deer are safe, particularly if the 
moor is nationalised as a park. And 
it ought to be preserved, in its existing 
state for ever, as one of the few 
extensive English wilds where Nature 
reigns supreme. If it were made a 
National Park the change would ensure 
that the deer would be preserved, for 
the public would insist that the natural 
animal inhabitants should have their 
rights respected ; and the public would 
insist on the deer’s freedom from the 
tortures of the chase. 

The Blind Hunter’s Plea 

The meeting at which the suggestion 
was made was memorable for a plea 
against deer-liunting put forward by a 
hunter who, though blind, had followed 
the hounds for forty years. Then there 
came a day when a stag, after an hour's 
desperate flight, was brought to a stand 
in a stream and surrounded by his 
enemies. The utter agony of that stag's 
outcries pierced the heart of the blind 
hunter, whose ears were attuned to all the 
dreadful as well as the glorious meanings 
of sound. He hunted no more. 

Worse still is the Exmoor practice of 
thinning down the number of the deer by 
chasing their young with large sheep¬ 
dogs. The cries of the terrified calves 
can be heard a mile away. Often, when 
the calf is a little older, the hind will 
interpose between the dogs and the 
calf, knock the calf into hiding in a 
friendly bush, and then draw the dogs 
away on her own scent. A mother deer 
has been known to run before the dogs 
in this way for ten miles, and then 
outstrip them by her speed and return 
and find the calf she has saved. 

A Hopelul Scheme 

One would have thought that that 
classic 1 in English prose, Sir John 
Fortescue’s Story of a Red Deer, would 
have killed all forms of killing for sport 
on Exmoor. Perhaps the exposures 
by the blind hunter, Mr, Walter King, 
who judges by what he hears, may suc¬ 
ceed where Sir John Fortescue failed. 

In any case the deer would be saved 
from torture and preserved for admiration 
if Exmoor became a National Park, and 
kindly people w'ho now avoid its sounds 
and sights would be free to enjoy that 
most glorious expanse of heather in the 
South of England. 


STILL A FAVOURITE 



One of the oldest tasks of horses—drawing a plough 



Two splendid ponies and their mistress 



A jumping lesson for a A spirited thoroughbred at Belfast 

young horse agricultural show 


There has been much talk in recent years, since the coming of the motor-car, of the passing 
of the horse, but this old friend of man is still a favourite, and these recent photographs 
show how, tor both pleasure and profit, the horse still has a place in the sun. 


LITTLE LORD 
FAUNTLEROY 

THE FRIEND OF OUR 
MOTHERS 

A Garden of Remembrance 
for a Famous Writer 

A CHILDREN’S MONUMENT 

When the mothers of C.N. readers 
were young Little Lord Fauntleroy was a 
very important person. 

He was only a character in a story, but 
he w T as just as real as if the book had 
been history instead of make-believe. 
By some children~ he was despised. 
Small boys imagined that they were made 
to wear lace collars and have their hair 
in curls because Little Lord Fauntleroy 
set the fashion. 

Others did not care in the least what 
he wore. The author, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, had this secret gift: she could 
make you laugh with Little Lord Faunt¬ 
leroy or she could make you weep with 
him. That is why he was so real. 

For Children and Grown-Ups 

There was another delightful book 
written by Mrs. Burnett for children and 
loved by grown-ups : The Secret Garden. 
Some people say that this will always 
be remembered best both in England 
and America. Be that as it may, the 
author of these stories, the maker of 
so many happy hours in people’s lives, 
is not to be forgotten. When she died, 
in the autumn of 1924, a memorial 
committee was formed to see that her 
memory should be kept green. 

Then someone found out what Mrs. 
Burnett had written just before she died ; 
When you have a garden 
You have a future, 

And when you have a future 
You are alive! 

and so they decided to make a garden 
in memory of Mrs. Burnett. 

The Back Garden of Eden 

It is to be in Central Park, New York, 
on a high knoll not far from Fifth Avenue, 
a short way from that pond where 
so many young sailors have launched 
their small fleets. A sculptor has made 
a group of statuary in bronze for the 
fountain, showing a boy lying on the 
ground playing a pipe and a girl standing 
by him holding a dish of water to the 
birds. Opposite the fountain is to be 
the storyteller’s bench, inscribed with 
the lines about a garden which Mrs. 
Burnett wrote. 

Mrs. Burnett was born at Cheetham 
Hill, Manchester, in 1849. She spent her 
baby years pottering about a garden 
which, when she was quite small, she 
called The Back Garden of Eden. Then 
she went to a prim young ladies' school 
and learned to do many pretty things. 

How Success Came 

When she was growing up the family 
became poor, and they went out to 
Tennessee. There Frances tried her 
hand at teaching to make a few 
dollars for the family. She wanted to 
try her luck as an author, but had not 
even enough money to buy paper and 
stamps. So Frances and her sister 
gathered quantities of wild grapes and 
went round selling them until there was 
enough money for her purpose. 

American editors liked her work. 
When she was 23 her success was 
assured. She married an American, 
Dr. L. M. Burnett, and entered upon a 
very busy life as wife and mother. She 
got through an amazing amount of work 
in addition to her home duties, which 
were never neglected. She often visited 
England, and for some years lived in 
Kent, in a house with an old garden. 

Mrs. Burnett was always a devoted 
gardener herself. She had “ green 
fingers.” Everything she touched grew. 
She saw poetry in her great banks of 
flowers and wrote a great deal about gar¬ 
dening. She was nearly seventy-five 
when she died, thinking of beautiful 
things to the end. Picture on page 1 
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BUNNY RABBIT 

PARLIAMENT TALKING 
ABOUT HIM , 

The Part He Played in the Life 
of Christopher Columbus 

KNOWLEDGE FROM THE 
BURROWERS 

There is a Bill before Parliament 
which, if it becomes law, will enable 
steps to be taken by local authorities 
to deal drastically with rabbits, which 
have become a serious pest to agriculture 
in many parts of the country. 

The measure prompts .Professor 
Schwarz to recall an extraordinarily 
interesting fact in the history of the 
: effect of the rabbit upon human fortunes. 

Columbus, when he married ' Filippa 
Moniz, received as part of her dowry 
the little Madeira island of Porto Santo, 
and went there to live with his bride. 
There he hoped to settle down, but 
rabbits devoured his crops and drove 
him from the island. Not, however, 
before he had learned of the coming 
ashore on a neighbouring island of 
two strange-looking dead men, Mongol¬ 
ian in features, suggesting that they had 
drifted in from an Asian land in the 
West across a not impassable ocean. 

The Call of the Unknown 

But for the rabbits Columbus might 
have stayed on in Porto Santo a 
contented farmer, and never have set 
out to discover that India in the West 
which proved to be America. He might 
have stayed there, but what of those 
dreams of an Asia stretching so far 
East as to be easily reached in the West ? 
What of that Divine call which seemed 
to come to him to go forth and seek the 
unknown land ? 

He had been in correspondence with 
scholars, he had heard of Marco Polo’s 
travels, he had lived by making maps 
and charts, he had sailed many seas ; 
instinct, ambition, and valorous curio¬ 
sity, the sense of a supernatural mission, 
would perhaps have urged him forth. 
Still, the rabbits did drive him back 
to the mainland and to the great 
concourse of mankind with whom 
cooperation was essential. 

What the Molehills Showed 

All that was far away and long ago. 
Time moves forward 400 years, and a 
much lesser Columbus in quite different 
circumstances appears. He is Dr. 
Arthur Bulleid, a worthy son of Somerset, 
deeply learned in archaeology. One 
afternoon he was driving across the 
moor from Glastonbury to Godney 
when he noticed a field covered with 
small hillocks conspicuous to the trained 
eye in a scene where the land for miles 
around is at a dead level. 

A few days later he returned and 
examined a number of molehills cast up 
about the mounds. To his astonishment 
he found that the little animals had 
flung out from the soil below a number 
of pottery fragments, a whetstone for 
sharpening tools and weapons, and many 
bones and fragments of charcoal. 

Homes ot Our Ancestors 

With a friend the doctor began a 
series of excavations and found clay 
floors with hearths, supported by 
massive timber sub-structures. With 
these were bones, tools made from antlers, 
beautifully polished ornaments of jet. 

• The moles in their tunnelling had open¬ 
ed a door into scenes before the dawn of 
history ! Here, indeed, was the first of the 
now famous lake villages of Somerset, the 
homes of our skin-clad ancestors who 
made artificial islands in the lakes and 
swamps, staking them with timbers and 
making homes in the midst of the waters. 

It was one of the most romantic 
discoveries ever made, and if rabbits 
may claim some share in the glory of 
Columbus, the moles must have our 
thanks for revealing a civilisation such 
as no one had dreamed of in the Britain 
to which Julius Caesar bore the victori- 
out standards of Rome. 


MRS. GAMP AND 
HER FREEDOM 

Changed World for Nurses 
and Doctors 

THE LAW AND A MISTAKE 

The world is a far safer place for sick 
people than it was in Mrs. Gamp’s day, 
but it is a far more dangerous place for 
doctors and nurses. 

A German nurse has just been sen¬ 
tenced to a month’s imprisonment or a 
fine of 150 marks for making a mistake. 

In mixing an anaesthetic she used a 
two per cent solution of morphine 
instead of a one per cent solution, and 
the patient to whom it was adminis¬ 
tered died in twelve hours. The nurse 
had been waiting trial since last summer. 

Illegible Prescriptions 

If a Norwegian doctor writes a pre¬ 
scription badly he is liable to a heavier 
penalty than that paid by this nurse. 
Three months’ imprisonment may follow 
should he write illegibly or fail to sign 
his name in full. 

No sentence pronounced by a judge 
would cause a doctor or a nurse half as 
much misery as the knowledge that a 
mistake had been made. It is odd to 
think that legislation hedges about the 
modern medical worker, who is so 
efficient and conscientious, whereas 
when doctors and nurses were ignorant, 
and often not even sober, there were no 
regulations to punish them. 

We have just been reading about a 
certain physician named Grey, who 
lived in Shakespeare’s day, always wore 
a pistol round his neck, and led a band 
of roysterers whom he called his sons. 
The county of Dorset was completely 
bullied by his train, for they attacked 
sheriff’s officers, played practical jokes, 
arid even defied the Assize Court. 

The Doctor's Dagger 

When the sheriff was presiding in court, 
with sixty men in attendance, Grey and 
his men entered the court, taunted the 
sheriff, blew a horn, and rode away un¬ 
scathed. A man who once tried to 
serve a writ on Grey was half killed by 
the doctor’s dagger before he could 
escape. Yet the doctor seemed to 
flourish : there was another standard 
of professional conduct in those days. 

In the eighteenth century matters 
had improved, and doctors behaved less 
outrageously than Grey, but they often 
shared the vices common to that age, 
drunkenness and duelling. “ Yes,’’ said 
one doctor’s wife, “ I have nothing to 
complain about; my husband is a good, 
quiet, drunken body.” 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

A policeman injured on point duty 
in Bays water has been awarded /50. 

There is famine again in Northern 
Albania and the League has been ap¬ 
pealed to for help. 

An eight-ton air liner carrying 18 
passengers made a record by crossing 
from Paris to London in 100 minutes. 

A Successful Trade Fair 

Over a hundred thousand buyers from 
sixty countries visited the British 
Industries Fair! 

A Profitable Appeal 

Lord Knutsford’s few minutes’ talk 
on the wireless on behalf of the London 
Hospital has produced over ^44,000. 

Oarsmen Use the Film 

Members of the Oxford Boat Race 
crew have been correcting their style 
by Studying a slow-motion kinema film 
of a practice run. 

Millions of Money 

New Bank of England notes for a 
pound and ten shillings dre being printed 
at the rate of a million a day until 400 
millions have been done. 

February Sunshine 

February came within five hours of 
the record amount of sunshine for that 
month since Kew observations began 
nearly half a century ago. 


THREE HORSEMEN 

The Japanese, the Chinese, 
and the Mongolian 

A RIDE OF GOODWILL 

Ten days in quarantine sounds a 
tiresome business, but we can imagine 
circumstances in which enforced rest 
must be very welcome. 

For instance, when one has ridden on 
horseback 1700 miles in less than two 
months, with the thermometer averag¬ 
ing 40 degrees below zero all the time, 
and has another month's riding in 
prospect with lectures all the way, a 
compulsory rest must seem a godsend. 

This is the position of three horsemen, 
a Japanese, a Chinese, and a Mon¬ 
golian, who arrived the other day at 
Shimonoseki, in Japan, after a journey 
from Manchouli, on the western border 
of Manchuria, 1700 miles L by land and 
150 by sea, with the further journey to 
Tokyo before them. 

The ride had a twofold object. As a 
test of endurance it was a great success, 
for the three arrived in excellent con¬ 
dition, and so did their six horses. 
Let us hope the other object will prove 
equally successful, for it was the pro¬ 
motion of goodwill in Eastern Asia,which, 
being interpreted, means, apparently, 
goodwill in Mongolia and Manchuria 
toward Japan, who seeks outlets there 
for her energies, and her population. 


THE BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY 
Mrs. Busman Shares It 
With Him 

When the busman has a holiday many 
suppose he takes it on a bus, finding rest 
and recreation in seeing his friends at 
work while he sits at his ease. But what 
about the busman’s wife ? 

Her work is never done. Sometimes 
the thought that her husband is speeding 
joyously along the road on his bus while 
she toils to keep the home together must 
be almost more than she can bear. She 
would be tempted to say that his lot 
compared to hers is one long holiday. 

That is how it appeared to the wife of 
a London busman not very long ago, so 
she took her holidays travelling on her 
husband’s bus, leaving him to pay the 
fare while she kept a loving eye on him ! 
That was more than he could bear, and 
he complained to the magistrate. 

It was a hard case for a magistrate to 
decide. The wife pleaded that it was the 
only chance she ever had of being out 
’ with her husband for pleasure—though 
the pleasure seems to have been a little 
one-sided. The magistrate referred the 
case to the Court Missionary, and per¬ 
haps he advised an occasional busman’s 
holiday together. 

UNCLE SAM PAYS 
Better Late Than Never 

America has just paid a debt which is 
116 years old. 

In 1812 the Canadian schooner Lord 
Nelson was carrying timber to Lake 
Erie when an American war vessel 
came up. America and Great Britain 
were on the eve of war, and there was 
a chase ending in the Lord Nelson’s 
capture. She was taken to Buffalo and 
turned into a ship of war, while her 
Canadian crew were allowed to tramp 
back to their homes through Red 
Indian territory. 

Ten days after the capture of the 
Lord Nelson war was declared. Be¬ 
cause she was seized beforehand the 
act was illegal, and a claim for 5000 
dollars was made in 1815. This claim 
has been renewed from time to time, 
and at last the courts have granted it. 
The 5000 dollars (£1000) has accumu¬ 
lated to 23,644 dollars now, but whereas 
the Lord Nelson was owned by James 
and William Crooks the money has 
now to be divided between 125 heirs, 
so no one will make a fortune out of it. 


SURPRISE FOR U.S.A. 

Argentina Rejects the 
Monroe Doctrine 

A VERY LITTLE BOMBSHELL 
' FROM GENEVA 

A very interesting thing has hap¬ 
pened-at Geneva. A Latin - American 
Republic has denied all part in the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

It was during a discussion in the 
League Committee on Security in which 
Article 21 of the Covenant was con¬ 
cerned. This article lays it down that 
nothing in the Covenant shall' affect 
already existing international engage¬ 
ments, such as treaties of arbitration or , 
regional understandings like the Monroe 
Doctrine, having as their object the 
maintenance of peace. 

A One-Sided Statement 

Senor Cantilo, representing Argen¬ 
tina, said he must point out, in the. 
interests of historical truth, that the 
Monroe Doctrine was neither a treaty 
nor a regional understanding. It was 
merely a one-sided political statement 
by a single- State which had never been 
accepted by other American countries. 

The Monroe Doctrine, of course, is 
the famous statement made by President 
Monroe over a hundred years ago, after 
the revolt of the Spanish American 
Colonies, when he announced that his ■ 
country would take as an unfriendly act 
any further attempt by a European 
Power to oppress the new republics or 
in any way control their destiny, and 
that both North and South America were 
thenceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonisation by any 
European Power. 

What the Doctrine Has Done 

Senor Cantilo reminds us that the" 
Doctrine was proclaimed when the 
alliance of the tyrant kings and emperors 
of Europe sought to help Spain to regain 
her lost colonies. The Latin-American 
States, he says, fully recognise the great 
service done to them in the early days 
of their existence by that declaration, 
and they will always do great honour 
for it to the United States. But any 
such danger as was then feared is now 
long passed, and Senor Cantilo wishes 
it to be understood that the declaration 
is no longer needed. That is not sur¬ 
prising, for the chief use now made of 
the Monroe Doctrine in the United 
States is to assert a kind of leadership, 
and even some sort of control on her 
part over the younger republics. 

But President Monroe certainly did 
good service by his declaration at the 
time and for many decades afterwards. 
What is apt. to be forgotten in both 
North and South America is that the 
Monroe Doctrine was declared at the 
direct suggestion of a British statesman, 
George Canning, to save the United 
States from attack by the military 
masters of the European Continent. 

POLITICS IN JAPAN ... 
Great Parties Almost Equal 

The first General Election under the 
new democratic franchise in Japan has 
given the Labour members the chance 
of a balance of power in Parliament 
owing to the fact that the old Govern¬ 
ment and the Liberal Party are nearly 
equal in numbers. 

Under the new franchise the number 
of voters increased from three millions 
to ten millions, and at the recent 
elections the Government increased its 
number of seats to 217, while the 
Liberal Opposition had 218. Nearly 
thirty other seats are held by three 
small parties, and it is expected that 
the Labour Party, which has eight 
members, will hold the balance by 
allying itself with the Liberal Party 
and the other small parties against the 
Government. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



LABRADOR’S NIAGARA 
It is estimated that 4,300,000 
horse-power could be developed 
by harnessing the Grand Falls 
of Labrador, which drop 315 
feet with a roar audible 20 


P 

mm 



RAFTS OF ICE 

Forced to come down in 
Hudson Strait, two airmen and 
an Eskimo lately reached Port 
Burweli after eight days on ice¬ 
floes, which they sometimes 
used as rafts. See news columns 


A FLAMING ISLAND 
The volcano on the 
Aegean island of San- 
torin lately renewed its 
eruption and discharged 
enormous showers of 
stones, while great 
flames issued from its 
crater and thunderous 
noises were heard. 


TL ANTIC 


EGYPT’S PAST 
A British woman archae¬ 
ologist has found in the 
Fayyum region of Egypt 
an ancient irrigation 
system, including a 
stone-lined reservoir 
able to hold 86,000 
gallons of water. 


DELUGE AT RIO 
More than four inches of rain 
fell in a tropical storm at the 
great Brazilian city of Rio dc 
Janeiro the other day causing 
many houses to collapse.- 



PICKING UP DIAMONDS 
The South African Government 
is to take charge of work at 
the rich diamond field found 
last year in Namaqualand, where 
diamonds can be picked up. 


ENORMOUS SMOKE CLOUD 
So many bush fires were burn¬ 
ing in Western Australia lately 
that for nearly 1000 miles, from 
Carnarvon to Albany, a pall 
of smoke overhung the coast. 


SHOPPING ON SUNDAY 
Pulling the Law Together 
LEAVING IT TO THE 
LOCALITIES TO DECIDE 

Of the making of many laws there is 
.ho end ; yet never since the days'of 
'Charles the Second have we made a new 
law about shopping on Sundays. 

But now a great effort is to be made 
to bring the law on the subject up to 
date, for the old law is proving useless. 
All that can be done under the Lord’s 
Day Observance Act, as it is called, is 
to fine the Sunday trader five shillings ; 
and where the magistrate takes the 
trouble to do this the shopman simply 
pays up and does it again. There were 
nearly 20,000 convictions, in one year 
in Hull alone. 

The result is that in most places the 
law has become a dead letter, f n Cardiff, 
for instance, a thousand shops are open 
on Sunday, and it is declared that in 
Kensington 95 per cent of the general 
shops are open all Sunday morning. 

Very few people nowadays think 
Sunday trading can be prohibited, but 
they do think, it should be strictly 
limited and controlled, to give the people 
rest and quiet. A number of trades¬ 
men’s societies and religious organisa¬ 
tions have now agreed on a Bill which 
it is hoped the Government will take up. 

This Bill leaves alone public-houses, 
refreshment rooms and restaurants, 
newspapers, medicines, and motor and 
cycle-repairing shops ; but it is proposed 
that for all other trades Sunday opening 
shall be entirely prohibited save where 
the local authority allows exceptions. 
These exceptions concern only the food 
trades, chemists, and tobacconists. A 
local authority may allow any section 
of these to open for two hours on Sunday 
morning, from 8 to 10 (dairymen 7.30 
to 9.30), and sweetshops and tobac¬ 
conists from 6 to S in the evening as 
well. There are penalties up to £\o for 
breaking the rules. 

11 seems a very sensible plan, and the 
C.N. hopes it will go through. 


FIVE NEW I^L^NDS 
Made in Chicago 

Every now and again we hear of an 
island being created by volcanic forces 
under the sea, but nowadays most of 
the world’s new islands are' made by 
the coral polyps. 

In 1933, however, five new islands 
will appear on all maps made in Chicago, 
and the islands will be made by human 
labour in Lake Michigan to celebrate 
the centenary of Chicago. They will be 
the site of a huge International Fair. 

One island is to be an outline of the 
United States, with State buildings 
arranged in the places of each State. A 
vast stadium for all kinds of sport will 
be built on another, while a third will 
form an aviation ground. 

The islands will remain as a site for 
annual fairs, and many of the buildings 
will also be permanent. 


A TRAMFUL OF KINDNESS 

It had been raining all day, and the 
people in the crowded tramcar were not 
in a very happy m.ood. But they had 
just passed the church which proclaims 
to all who can read : " Remember that 
the greatest in history was one of the 
poorest, and that He was wonderfully 
kind,’’ and perhaps recollection of it was 
in their minds when the tram stopped. 

Among those waiting was a man 
painfully supporting himself on crutches. 
His leg was in a sling, and he was 
evidently returning from the hospital. 
It was raining hard. All the other people 
waiting stood back for him to pass in. 
But how was he to do that with his leg 
held out horizontally, and the car full ? 
The driver’s platform was packed with 
parcels, so that way was blocked. 

There were friendly calls of “ Take 
your time ! ” Then someone suggested 
“ Why not get out ? ” and at once all 
filed out into the rain, and the cripple 
passed down the empty car till he had a 
comfortable seat at the inner end, and 
the car filled up . again. 

Who says it is not a kind world ? 


GRIEG’S WIDOW 
The Youthful Enthusiasm of 82 

We are used to the infant prodigy who 
appears on the concert platform when 
he is hardly tall enough to climb the 
music stool, but a prodigy of the 
opposite sort is far more rare. 

The other day Madame Nina Grieg, 
who is 82, gave a piano recital which 
delighted the audience in Copenhagen. 
She only began to study the piano 
seriously in her old age, and this is her 
second concert. Originally she was a 
singer, but she could not bear to give 
up music when her voice faded, and this 
successful debut is her reward. 

Madame Grieg is the widow of Edward 
Grieg, the famous Norwegian composer, 
who was born in 1843 and wrote Peer 
Gynt. At her recital the other day she 
played many of her husband’s works. 


THE LITTER LOUT REACHES 
THE LIMIT 

With the return of bright weather we 
shall soon have the Litter Lout among 
us once more. 

Even he, one would suppose, would 
respect the memory of Lord Avebury, 
the author of the Bank Holidays Act 
with its August Festival of St. Lubbock 
(Lord Avebury was once Sir John 
Lubbock). But it has just been disclosed 
that his family had to have his body 
moved from its grave in Famborough 
Churchyard because of the litter made 
there by the holiday crowds. Once Lady 
Avebury herself found men'sitting on 
the grave with their lunch spread out, 
drinking beer from bottles. 

Lord Avebury now rests in a private 
wood near by, surrounded by barbed 
wire fences. The removal was made in 
the dead of night twelve years ago, but 
the fact has only just become known. 


SEEING WHAT WE DO 
NOT LIKE 
Who is Responsible? 

ODD POINT RAISED IN 
THE COURTS 

That was a point of much importance 
established a little while ago by Mrs. 
Sarah Henderson of Middlesbrough. 

A bus of the Middlesbrough Cor¬ 
poration swerved on to the pavement 
where she was walking, and though it 
missed her, it crashed into a man close 
by her. She. sued the Corporation for 
the shock inflicted on her by the sight 
and nearness of the accident ! She had 
been made ill by it. The Corporation 
paid into court .£10 as compensation, 
and that the judge thought sufficient. 

The point, then, seems established 
(at any rate in Middlesbrough) that 
we may be made responsible for what 
we compel others to see. 

Public opinion is growing stricter and 
more righteous in these matters. Our 
forefathers used to gaze in. public on 
sights which would fill humane people 
with horror if they saw them today. 

The world would be better still if 
all the sights of bull-fighting or prize¬ 
fighting or the slaughter of the deer 
and the fox and the hare were removed 
from view. We can easily imagine 
that an action for damages would be 
just if brought against those who 
inflicted the sight of cruelty on the 
passer-by, though at present the law 
could not sustain the claim. 

But the time may come in a more 
civilised world when we may be better 
protected against sights and sounds 
which, though they inflict no injury 
on our nerves, are an offence to our 
feelings. The glaring sky-signs which 
dazzle our eyes with advice to Buy 
More Stuff might be penalised. So might 
the motorists who, without removing 
us from the possibility of complaint, 
make' us leap' to the pavement to save 
our lives. There should surely be some 
compensation for our nerves from them. 
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Work and Play 

\V7 ork and Play—which is the 
V more important ? A few 
years ago everyone would have 
answered Work, but a change is 
taking place in the mind of 
thinkers, and today many would 
say that a man’s Play is as 
important as his Work. 

One of these observers asks us 
to go into a big bank and look 
at all the clerks bending over 
ledgers and journals, writing for 
dear life. Each one appears 
exactly like his neighbour. There 
is no greater difference between 
all these scores of men than we 
can see in a flock of sheep. For 
eight hours in the day .they are 
not so much human beings as 
cogs in a machine. 

But when they put on their 
hats and coats, pass through the 
doors of the bank, and stream 
home through the lighted streets 
of the great city, each one shows 
us his character and becomes an 
individual personality. We can 
see at once, directly the long day’s 
work is over, what manner of 
man each is, simply by watching 
how he uses his leisure. It is 
possible to know a man by find¬ 
ing out what books he reads, 
what games he plays, in what 
part of the town he takes his 
walks, and what sort of friends 
he cultivates. Everyone of us 
can become a Sherlock Holmes 
by observing people in their play, 
whereas we could learn little 
or nothing about them while 
they are at work. 

Someone has said that play is 
not only a re-creation of mind and 
body for the day’s work, but is 
itself of enormous spiritual im¬ 
portance. He thinks boys and 
girls make their real fortunes at 
play. It is the games they like, 
and the spirit in which they 
play them, which forge their 
destiny. It is the same with the 
books and papers which they 
read. Reading is a part of play, 
and everything we read exerts 
an influence on our thoughts. To 
read silly books or sensational 
papers is to unbalance character. 
All our reading should be noble 
and exalting, gay and clean. We 
should not let ourselves be in¬ 
terested in anything sordid or 
contemptible. 

This . view of life is worth 
thinking about. Instead of saying 
to ourselves We must work hard 
at school to pass examinations 
and earn a good salary, we should 
say We must work and play in 
such cT way as to be real living 
persons destined for the eternal 
purposes of God. ' - 

Money is the last thing we 
should think of, and Character the 
first. Money may come to us as the 
result of Character, but our first 
duty is to be something worthy, 
and to regard what we have as of 
secondary importance. If we use 
our playtime well, our work will 
be good, and our life a success. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Country of the Brave 

^hen the British Army of the Rhine 
leaves the occupied territory it 
will march out with flags flying. They 
will fly, not for any feat of arms the 
Army has performed, but because it 
has kept the peace—and bettered it. 

On the day when the Germans kept 
their Day of Remembrance the soldiers 
of the British Army came to attention in 
the One Minute Silence. The engines of 
British military cars stopped running. 
British officers stood to the salute. 
They were saluting the German dead. 

Thus brave men honour their 
enemies. Thus the soldiers who bore 
the burden and endured the suffering 
of the war bury all illwill. 

In a college at Oxford the names of 
undergraduates who fell in the war 
are engraved on the walls of the 
college quadrangle. Among them are 
the names of German members of the 
college. They, too, died for their 
country. The whole wide world is 
the country of the brave. 

© 

Cock-a-Doodle-Doo 

pEW things could be more exem¬ 
plary than the conduct of a 
Derbyshire hen which found itself 
mixed up in a police-court case, and 
immediately offered an egg in evidence, 
Together with some other fowls the 
intelligent bird had been removed 
from the coop of its rightful owner. 
The . wrongful possessor asserted 
stoutly that the fowls were his, but 
the police, as a test case, took them 
back to the place where they believed 
the fowls belonged. 

On their arrival they at once made' 
themselves at home, and to make’ 
assurance doubly sure the heroine of, 
the story laid an egg in a cosy corner 
of the chicken run. - 

In vain the solicitor of the other, 
side pleaded that a hen would lay 
anywhere. The magistrates preferred' 
to believe the hen, and imposed a 
fine of £2. The hen was warmly 
commended for seeing justice done. 

© 

One Sort of Liberty 

famous man has lately died 
whose name was once very 
widely known. He believed in the 
liberty of the individual. So do we. 

But it was a curious liberty that 
this famous man believed in. He 
opposed the Plimsoll Line for merchant 
ships, the prohibition of insanitary 
dwellings, and legal days of rest. 
That is to say, shipowners were to 
have the liberty to drown men in 
their ships, landlords were to have the 
liberty to poison tenants in slums, 
employers were to have the liberty 
to wear out the lives of their workers. 

The man who believed these things 
was famous in his day, but the world 
has moved a long way forward since 
all the, liberty was on the side of evil. 


Jennifer and the Pleiades 

By a Friend of Jennifer - 

Jennifer’s mother is very proud that 
Jennifer has learned how to find the 
Pleiades in the sky and often looks for 
that delicate cluster of tiny stars. She 
knows the names of the Seven Sisters 
too, the beautiful daughters of Atlas 
and Plefone: Merope, Alcyone, Celaeno, 
Electra, Taygeta, Asterope, and Maia. 

But, Jennifer, if you could pay a 
little visit to these beautiful daughters, 
flying there as fast as light can take 
you (about eleven million miles a 
minute), it would take you 300 years 
and more to get there, and you would 
find in this cluster of small shining 
specks 500 stars bigger than our Sun 1 
© 

Tip-Cat 

'J'hree goiters are among those selected 
for an American research expedition. 
Are they looking for missing links ? 

a 

Ror letting his dog chase a plumber a 
Birmingham man has been fined 
£3. He had, aS usual, to pay the piper. 
0 

A woman complains that men gossip. 
She can’t hear herself speak. 

a -••• 

According to a foreigner, Englishmen 
regard the policenian as a fairy 
prince. But they 
are not anxious to 
be taken up by him. 

■ gt 

Barbers say the 
safety razor 
does not always 
give satisfaction. A 
cutting remark. 

0 

Many women are 
dressing to 
.match their motor¬ 
cars. Surely not 
wearing.bo nnets 
. again ? 

If Staines ought Q 

to be wiped off Jt is not always a 
the map man’s fault, re- 

- ' - ' marks a lawyer, 

when he runs into debt. One of the 
many things he may run into by accident. 
0 

A chief constable thinks the pedestrian 
does not exercise so much care as 
motor drivers do. Yet he has plenty. 

0 

J)ressmakers are said to he like con¬ 
jurors. But the tricks of the trade 
are more expensive. 

© 

It Will Soon Be Here 

Over the mist-crowned meadows the 
nesting plovers call, 

Telling that Spring but sleepeth, 
that Winter is not all; 

That birds are winging northward; 

•that May shall once again 
Put quiet hands of Springtime upon 
the Winter’s pain. 

From deep unfolded kingcups within 
each river-bed 

To primroses and. daffodils Spring’s 
holy fire shall spread, 

And gorse shall break in blossom on 
olden downs until 

The beacon lights of England flame 
out from hill to hill. Marjorie Wilson 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If Staines ought 
to be wiped off 
the map ! 


The Room With No 
Excuse 

is’ the most appropriate 
motto for our railway waiting- 
rooms ? It appears to be Get Out 
and Get On, for there is never any¬ 
thing in these apartments of gloom to 
persuade the passenger to wait in 
them a moment longer than he must. 

A suggestion has been made that 
the young artists of the country should 
be invited to make the railway waiting- 
rooms less depressing by decorating 
them with wall paintings. There are 
young and undesirable artists who 
now do this free of charge (in chalk 
or in pencil) but these are not the 
artists wanted. 


Brighten Up the Waiting-Room 

The railway artists would paint 
such moving pictures of Bracing 
Skegness or Beauteous Bath or Better 
Birmingham that passengers after 
one glance would burst forth from 
the waiting-room to ask how long it 
would be before they could get there! 

If they found they were in good 
time for the next train in an hour and 


a quarter they could return to the 
waiting-room, secure in the thought 
that work© of art were there which 
were an admirable substitute for the 
real article. 

At any rate, any pictures would be 
an improvement on the empty grates, 
the threatening notices, the dim 
windows, the sticky chairs and tables, 
which are- now the waiting-room’s 
sole adornment. There is no excuse 
in this bright age for a dull, un¬ 
interesting room anywhere. 

© 

Highland Mary 

The old church at Greenock in which they; 
laid Robert Bums’s Highland Mary has’ 
been taken down stone by stone to make 
way for new shipyards. The Church lias 
been set up again at Seafield Esplanade, so 
that it will still stand as it stood when the 
poet wrote these lines in memory of the H igh- 
land Mary they laid in the earth around it. 

*>Vi’ mony a vow and locked embrace 
Our parting was fu’ tender; 

And, pledging aft to meet again, 

We tore oursels asunder; 

But, oh ! fell Death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my flower sae early ! 

Now green’s the sod and canid’s the 
clay 

That wraps my Highland Mary! 

O pale, pale now, those rosy lips 
I aft hae kissed sae fondly; 

And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly ; 

And mouldering now in silent dust 
That heart that loved me dearly ; 

But still within my b.osom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Worcester Prison is to be sold by 
auction. 

^bout £25,000,000 worth of business 
will be done as a result of the 
British Industries Fair. 
pRENCH and German teams have 
been playing football for the 
first time since the war. 

'P'urkey has joined Russia in asking 
for disarmament. 
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A TALE OF TWO DOGS 


The Author on the Doorstep 


EGYPT AGAIN 


HOW THEY SAVED THEIR 
MASTER 

The Train That Was Slowed 
Down in the Nick of Time 

A RACE DOWN THE LINE 

Treve and Freckles are very happy 
today. They are American dogs. 

Treve is a white collie. Freckles a coach 
dog. When they were puppies, five 
years ago, they became the property of 
Mr. G. C. Clark, a farmer of Iowa. Mr. 
Clark says that he had never to give 
either of them a cross word, and that 
speaks well both for the master and the 
dogs. The most lovable of puppies can 
sometimes be a trial. 

Wherever the farmer went his dogs 
shadowed him, and a good thing too ! 
The other day he was going home after 
a rather hard day. He knew he was not 
well, and he did not like the feeling 
round liis heart. He pushed on, thinking 
that when he got home he would go 
to bed and stay there till he felt better. 

The Approaching Train 

On his way he had to cross the rail¬ 
way track. Just as his foot touched 
the rails there came a terrible tug of 
pain. The world went dark, and down 
the farmer fell unconscious in the middle 
of the track. 

The dogs had known as well as anyone 
that all was not well with their master. 
When he fell and lay there, and did 
not move, they rushed to him, stared, 
and licked his face. Then Treve sat 
down by him and lifted his nose to the 
sky and began to howl, a- long heart¬ 
broken howl. 

Freckles rushed off for help, and, 
being on the line, followed the track 
down, yelping as if he had been hurt 
himself. Presently there camealowroar. 

About a quarter of a mile away a 
passenger ' train was speeding along. 
The fireman spied Freckles rushing 
along behaving as no ordinary dog 
does, and he said to the engineer: "I 
guess there’s something wwong down 
there. Ease her a bit.” 

A Few Yards to Spare 

The engineer slowed down the train 
a little and the two men peered along 
the line. Suddenly they spied the white 
dog; They could not hear anything, 
but they could see from his attitude 
that he was howling with grief. Then 
they spied what they would not so 
easily have seen but for the colour of 
Treve’s coat—the form lying still as 
death in the middle of the track. 

The brakes were Jammed on, and the 
train came to a standstill a few yards 
from the place where the white collie 
was keeping watch. In the meantime 
Freckles had disappeared. The fireman, 
dismounting,' looked anxiously about. 
There he was, perched on the guard of 
the locomotive, still barking, but now 
W'agging his tail, for help had come, and 
he knew it. 

Their Duty Done 

The farmer was put on the train, 
stretched on a seat, with the two dogs 
sitting on their haunches watching him. 
Someone on board recognised Mr. Clark, 
and knew where he lived. The train 
was stopped at the station, an ambulance 
was telephoned for, and the sick man 
was taken home. , 

Freckles and Treve rode with him in 
the ambulance and did not feel that 
they had done their duty until their 
master was safe indoors. What they 
said to each other in the outhouse where 
they were kennelled no one can know, 
but in .the morning they rushed to the 
door and heard their master’s voice 
again ; and now they are the happiest 
dogs in Iowa. 


\Y7iiat the soldier said is not evidence, 
” we read in Pickwick. What the 
patlour-maid says is her copyright, said a 
famous K.C. the other day. 

The point arose in this way. In a 
biographical directory of living people 
the information about their lives and 
doings is generally given by themselves. 
Sometimes the information is obtained 
by interview; sometimes it is written on 
slips of paper on which questions are put. 

Counsel suggested to the court that 
the people who wrote the information 
were the owners of the copyright in it. 
The learned judge then asked what 


would happen if a polite parlour-maid 
offered to write down the information 
asked for by the man who called with 
questions on behalf of the directory. 

Counsel replied that the copyright was 
in the parlour-maid. If she dictated the 
answers it would be the same. So we can 
come to the maxim that what the par¬ 
lour-maid says is her own copyright. 

The judge, however, did not agree 
with counsel; he had terrible visions of 
the invasion of the ranks of Literature. 
He decided against the point, and so our 
little friend the parlour-maid is not an 
author after all. 


AN ENGLISH GIANT FOR AMERICA 



This, the largest bell ever made in England, weighing 19 tons, has just been east at the 
Croydon Bell Foundry for the Laura Rockefeller Memorial Church in New York. England 
still holds the premier position in the world for big bell casting. 


TWO ARMIES AND WHAT THEY ARE DOING 


F rance has a big army on the Rhine to 
make sure that Germany will con¬ 
tinue to pay reparations, yet there are 
many Frenchmen who find the payments 
that are being made very inconvenient 
to themselves. 

Part of the payment is in money 
and part in kind, as it is called, that is, 
in goods. The trouble is that these 
goods compete with the business of the 
producers of goods of the same kind 
in France, and they want them kept out. 
So a French senator, M. Lemery, has 
been to Berlin with the permission of 
his Government to see if these goods 
cannot; be sent: to French colonies where 
French industries are still undeveloped, 
instead of to France itself. 

Of course, that will not really improve 
matters, for whatever the colonies are 
taught to take from Germany they 
cannot be taught to take from France, 
and French manufacturers will be quick 
to realise the drawback when they see 
the German deliveries grow. Moreover, 
their real grievance, if they only 


realised it, is against all reparations, 
whether in money or in kind, for the only 
way in which Germany can pay in money 
is with the proceeds of increased exports. 

What we are doing in “ making 
Germany pay ” is to teach her to live 
so economically that she can give more 
than she gets in the internal exchange 
of goods we call trade, while her 
creditors receive more than they export. 
That means .that her goods must 
compete successfully with theirs, if not 
in their own countries then in their 
colonies or in other countries. .Wherever 
this is achieved the competition will be 
regarded as unfair, and the attempt will 
be made to defeat it by tariffs on every 
frontier which is controlled by Germany’s 
creditors. 

So while an army of soldiers is trying 
to make Germany pay another.army of 
customs officials is trying to prevent her 
from doing so. Yet we all think ourselves 
sane, and our French neighbours especi¬ 
ally take a pride in the possession of 
| logical minds ! 


EXTREMISTS HAVE THEIR 
WAY 

No Escape From the Situation 
in Which God Has Placed Us 

BRITISH EYE ON THE 
SUEZ CANAL 

Egypt is in the midst of another 
political crisis, and it arises, as usual, 
out of the vexed problem of her relation 
to the British Empire. The extremists 
have rejected the British Treaty. 

Happily there is no question this time 
of the murder of a Sirdar, or even of the 
suspension of a constitution. The worst 
that has happened, or is likely to happen, 
is the resignation of a Government. 

Though Zaghlul Pasha is dead, his 
party, called, the Wafd, still has a large 
majority in the Egyptian Parliament, 
and no Government can carry on 
without its support' unless it abolishes 
the Parliament. Unlike an earlier 
Prime Minister, Sarwat Pasha preferred 
to resign. 

, Unsettled Points 

Still, it is satisfactory to know that he, 
a patriotic Egyptian, widely honoured 
by his countrymen and till now enjoying 
the confidence even of the Wafd, has 
found himself able to reach an agree¬ 
ment with the British Government. 

It is six years since Britain made her 
famous declaration recognising the in¬ 
dependence of Egypt, but reserving 
four points for subsequent negotiations 
and agreement. Since Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald failed in the search for an 
agreement with Zaghlul on these points 
they have been allowed to remain un¬ 
settled, and apparently they will have 
to remain unsettled a little longer. 

Two of them concern Egypt’s rela¬ 
tions with foreign countries and the 
position of foreigners in Egypt, but 
probably these have not caused much 
difficulty on this occasion. But Egyp¬ 
tians want Britain to hand over the 
Sudan to their control, a claim they have 
no right to make or we to grant. 

Military Occupation 

It was chiefly, however, on the question 
of British military occupation that the 
negotiations broke down. It is per¬ 
haps arguable that the presence of 
British troops in the citadel at Cairo, 
for instance, needlessly contradicts the 
theory of Egyptian independence ; but 
it is inevitable that British troops 
should keep an eye on the zone of the 
Suez Canal, at least, till the League of 
Nations can take over the task of 
keeping it open to the ships of the world. 

Whatever happens the destinies of 
Britain and Egypt go hand in hand. 
The events of forty years have shown, as 
Sir Austen Chamberlain says in an im¬ 
pressive document to the Egyptian 
Government, that neither of us “ can 
escape from the situation in which God' 
has placed us.” 


LONDON SQUARES 

Londoners have long been anxious 
about the future of the green and 
shady squares in Mayfair, Bloomsbury 7 , 
and elsewhere, and a Royal Commission 
is inquiring into the matter. 

The chief questions at issue are how 
to prevent the squares being built on, 
and whether or not they should be 
thrown open to the public ; and a com¬ 
mittee of owners has been laying its 
views before the Commission. 

The committee submits a list of 40 
garden squares which it is ready to 
agree should never be built over unless 
other new Squares in approved positions 
are provided in their place. They add 
a list of eight other squares which they 
think might reasonably be reduced in 
size, either for traffic or for building. 

They think, however, that control 
should remain in the hands of the 
owners with the right to build motor 
garages under them for parking. 
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WHAT TO REMEMBER 
ABOUT INDIA 

A COUNTRY OF 200 
LANGUAGES 

Some of the Difficulties the 
Government Has to Deal With 

THE SIMON COMMISSION 

Every British person, old or young, 
ought to understand what is going on 
in India at this time, for it is by far the 
most populous part of the British Em¬ 
pire, and great changes are being con¬ 
sidered there. 

Out of a total population of about 
460 millions in the Empire, India has 
320 millions, and the white people in the 
whole Empire only number about 65 
millions. The British people in India, 
including our army there, amount to 
about 300,000. Yet the country is con¬ 
trolled by the British, directly or in- 
'directly. Now the time is at hand when 
the British Parliament will be studying 
afresh whether the Indian people should 
have more self-government, and if so 
how it can be most wisely arranged. 

An Experiment 

A Commission of thoughtful, trusted 
men, representing the three parties in 
the British Parliament, has been sent 
out there, under the chairmanship of the 
great lawyer Sir John Simon, to observe 
the Government of the country, consult 
with Indian public men, and report on 
things as they find them. - It will visit 
India several times before it draws up 
its report. The sending out of this 
Commission is part of a plan started 
eight years ago. Then India was given 
a considerable degree of self-govern¬ 
ment, as an experiment for ten years. 

As the period has now only two years 
to run this Commission is sent to gather 
information which will be helpful in 
making any changes which may be felt 
to be desirable at the end of the ten years. 

An Amazing Mixture 

. Whoever governs India has a task of 
enormous difficulty if the aims are to 
preserve peace and spread greater 
prosperity and . happiness among all 
classes of the Indian people, for India 
is a vast country with an amazing 
mixture of people, unlike each other in 
many ways. There are great differences 
in race, in language, in education, in 
religion, in social classes, and in ordinary 
v-ays of life. There is no united India. 
More than 200 languages are spoken. 
Some of the races are very warlike, and 
some are not. Though the warlike races 
were smaller in number they ruled in the 
past and wars were frequent. India was 
a prey to ambitious men. 

European nations went there first to 
trade. They built forts on the coast to 
protect themselves. Then they made 
alliances with Indian princes and be¬ 
came involved in their wars. Also wars 
that were begun in Europe, particularly 
between the French and English, spread 
to the Frenchmen and the British in 
India, and in the end the nation that 
was strongest on the sea prevailed. 
Little by little, through more than a 
century, Britain gained a controlling 
interest over the many. States and races 
of India, and by her power imposed on 
them all an internal reign of peace. 

What India Has Gained 

There can be no question that British 
rule in India has brought immense 
benefit to the land. War has ceased 
within her borders. Irrigation, railways, 
and watchful care have largely guarded 
against the awful famines which were 
frequent in the past. Knowledge is 
spreading ; health is improving ; some 
terrible abuses have been stopped ; there 


AT HOME ON A 
FURNACE 

News From a Famous 
Greek Island 

HOME OF LEGEND AND HISTORY 

Thera, the Greek island in the Aegean 
Sea which is now called Santorin, home 
of history, is again adding to the tragic 
annals of reality. News comes of an 
eruption there. 

The classics recount the adventures 
of the Argonauts who threw out a clod 
of earth from which sprang into life 
the island of Thera. 

The reality of the story is more 
wonderful. Beneath the sea Nature is 
in convulsion. From time to time in 
olden days flames and fumes would rise 
high into the air, throwing up vast 
tracts of lava which formed great islands, 
destroying all life in their neighbour¬ 
hood, yet settling down in the end to 
become the homes of men, which later 
convulsions would render asunder and 
destroy. The latest eruption is of the 
mild sort, and not to rank in horror 
with some of the upheavals chronicled 
during the last 21 centuries. 

A Volcanic Crater 

Thera survives on the map by the 
courtesy of a great submarine volcano. 
With its two neighbouring islands it 
encloses an expanse of water nearly 
eighteen miles in circumference which 
is really a volcanic crater. For two 
thousand years these waters were held 
to be unfathomable, but British sea¬ 
manship proved that the area is a great 
basin with walls running up from 1200 
to 2500 feet. 

There is a mountain in the centre 
which has three peaks with their feet in 
the sea, and a total circumference of 
five miles at the base. The three islands 
are part of the general upheaval, and 
the rim of the crater is unbroken except 
between Thera and*the adjoining island 
of Therasia, where there.is a huge gate¬ 
way a mile wide and nearly 1500 feet 
deep. Thera and Therasia rise from 
500 to 1200 feet above the sea and are 
carved into grim cliffs and precipices. 

Villages Swallowed 

The volcano gives ; the volcano 
takes away. In one era Thera has a 
teeming population ; in another a beg¬ 
garly minority. An eruption of three 
centuries hgo lasted three months, 
swallowing villages, overturning houses, 
and poisoning all life with its deadly 
fumes. But it raised up and revealed 
the swallowed ruins of two splendid 
ancient towns previously unknown. And 
yet people live there in constant peril. 

So they do in all volcanic lands. A 
few years ago, following a serious 
eruption of Vesuvius, an Italian army 
officer described to the present writer 
how the lava had destroyed his family 
and half his native village. “ But," he 
said, “ the people are back again. 
These grapes are from there. Won’t you 
have some ? " 


Continued Irom the previous column 
have been new births of public spirit; 
and many Indians begin to see what the 
evils are which depress the land and 
must be checked. The hope of Britain 
is that hand in hand she and India may 
succeed in establishing an enlightened 
self-government within the great circle 
of British Commonwealths. 

But it is a great task, and whether 
India has the capacity to take her share 
in it is the greatest problem of all. The 
mass of her people are quite uneducated. 
Many who have a smattering of Western 
education have no experience in public 
affairs, and are inclined to make them¬ 
selves notorious as hinderers rather than 
as helpers. But the more responsible 
type of Indian has a sounder under¬ 
standing. India’s fitness for self-govern¬ 
ment will be largely judged by her 
ultimate reception of the Simon Com¬ 
mission, which Britain sends to her in 
frank good faith. 


VIKING JUNIOR 

ROUND THE WORLD IN 
46 DAYS 

A Boy Scout of Copenhagen 
and His Whirlwind Journey 

BACK FOR DINNER 

From a Correspondent 

Palle Huld, of Copenhagen, is one of 
the happiest of boys, chosen out of five 
hundred to travel round the world like a 
whirlwind and back to Copenhagen in 
46 days. 

On the first of March he was given 
money for his tickets and food by two 
well-known Euro¬ 
pean newspapers, 
taken to the railway 
station, and sent off 
by himself. The next 
night he arrived in 
London on his way 
from Harwich to 
Glasgow to catch the 
ss. Montcalm on her 
voyage to Canada. 

“ I shall be home 
again in time for 
Sunday’s dinner on 
April 15,” he told a C.N. correspondent, 
in his broken English. 

“ But suppose your Harwich boat 
had been late, and you had missed your 
train to Glasgow ? ” 

“ I should have gone by aeroplane,” 
said this young Phineas Fogg. 

" Or suppose the Montcalm is de¬ 
layed by fog and you can’t get across 
Canada in time to catch the Empress of 
China at Vancouver for Yokohama ? 

“ It won’t happen,” came the golden 
assurance. 

Home in April 

“ Or, again, if the trans-Siberian 
express Irom Vladivostok to Moscow 
comes off the rails or is attacked by 
brigands ? " 

“ I have ordered my Sunday’s dinner 
at. home in Copenhagen for April 15, 
and I am going to have it.” 

Let us hope he will, but there is many 
a slip between the pan and the plate, and 
between Vladivostok and Copenhagen. 

Palle Huld is just an ordinary bright 
boy of the Viking type—tall, red-haired, 
with alert eyes and a happy smile, 
easily broadening into a big grin. He 
left school last year and took a job as 
boy clerk. “ Will you keep it ? I asked 
him. Oh, yes, he might, or he might 
become a journalist. From Harwich he 
cabled a story, and telephoned another 
from a London hotel between two 
mouthfuls of salmon. Evidently he is 
keen, as keen as he is on football (he 
plays back), boxing, and skating. 
Proudly he showed me his Danish 
Scout’s badge. “I am a corporal,” he said. 

Under the Union Jack 

We saw him board the night Scotch 
express at Euston—hatless and coatless. 

" I am coming back to London,” he 
waved enthusiastically, as we cheered 
him off. 

One feature of this lightning trip 
around the world will be of special 
interest to British boys and girls. 
From the time of leaving Denmark to his 
arrival in Yokohama, or more than 
two-thirds of the whole journey, he will 
be travelling under the Union Jack, and 
practically the whole of this distance 
(across the Atlantic, Canada, and the 
Pacific) on the boats and trains of only 
one British transport company, the 
Canadian-Pacific. What other country 
in the world can show such a record ? 



Palle Huld 


Last Month’s Weather 


LONDON 

Hours of sun . 86 
Total rainfall 1‘49 ins. 
Wet days. . . 11 

Dry days . . IS 

Coldest day . .24th 

Warmest 13, 15 , 25,27 


RAINFALL 
Falmouth . 4 - 64 ins. 
Dublin . ‘ 2'44 ins. 
Liverpool . 1'92 ins. 

Southampton 177 ins. 
Edinburgh 1*41 ins. 
Gorleston . 1‘10 ins. I 


A LITTLE BOAT 
FOR AFRICA 

What She is Going to Do 

THE PROPHET NAMED HARRIS 

The recent launching on the Thames 
of a twenty-foot motor-launch of about 
two tons, so light of draught that she 
can sail in very shallow water, has 
behind it a most remarkable story. 

The little vessel, named L’Evangeliste, 
is bound for the part of West Africa 
ruled by the French. That is why she 
has a French name. Her flat bottom, 
needing little depth of water, i3 made 
flat because she is planned to pass across 
the shallow lagoons off the West African 
coast and alongside its rivers. The reason 
for her doing this is most romantic. 

A Native Evangelist 

By using such a vessel missionaries 
can more quickly and easily reach a 
considerable number of the natives who 
have long been waiting for someone to 
teach them the Christian religion in 
place of their native superstitions, 
which often are terrifying and cruel. 
They have been waiting for the mission¬ 
aries with keen expectation. 

Years ago a very strange man, a 
native of that country, passed through 
the villages preaching the Gospel, and 
interested his fellow-Africans deeply. 
He had been in contact with British 
people and had with him some English 
Bibles. He persuaded liis countrymen 
to renounce their heathen religion, gave 
them some simple teaching about 
Christianity, induced them to build' a 
church for their worship, and left them 
a Bible/which he said would be further 
explained to them by a man who would 
come along soon. 

Following Up His Teaching 

Then he went away to teach in other 
villages in. the same manner, and to 
leave behind him the same expecta¬ 
tion. He spoke of himself as a prophet, 
and took the English name of Harris. 

Missionaries who have since arrived 
in the same district have been astonished 
to find, so many traces of the work of 
the native Christian prophet and his 
preparatory teaching, and' L’Evange¬ 
liste is specially built and fitted to 
navigate the shallow waters of that 
region, and enable the missionaries who 
are working there to fulfil the expecta¬ 
tions of the Harris Christians. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE 
PLOVER 

The Effort to Save It ' 

The world, of bird lovers has been 
marvelling lately at the amazing flights 
made by the lapwing, or green plover. 
From the treatment he gets in his 
native Britain it is a wonder that with 
such powers he consents to remain witli 
us at all. 

Once again a Bill has been brought 
forward in Parliament for the pro¬ 
tection of the bird and his eggs, both 
of which we are destroying at a rate that 
threatens to make the breed extinct. 
The bird is one of the very best friends of 
the farmer, keeping down wireworms, 
leather-jackets, and other pests. Even 
those greedy people who'devour plover 
eggs as a table delicacy should realise 
that to eat many of them is to destroy 
the source of their supply. 

The Bill has already passed the House 
of Lords, where it was introduced, but 
its chances in the Commons depend on 
the willingness of the Government to 
find time for its consideration. We hope 
they will do so. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Alcyone.Al-sy-o-ne 

Arcturus.Ark-tu-rus 

Bootes . ..Bo-o-teez 

Celaeno.. Se-le-no 

Fayyum.. . Fy-oom 

Merope ....... Mer-o-pe 

Taygeta . , . . . Ta-ij-e-tch 
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TRAJAN S MARKET 

ANOTHER NEW LINK 
WITH OLD ROME 

The Caesar Who Would Not 
Spy on Christians 

FIRST MENTION OF 
CHRISTIANITY 

Everyone interested in history and 
archaeology must be excited over a 
discovery made, in Rome. 

There, after months of work in almost 
complete secrecy, Signor Ricci has un¬ 
earthed a building which must have 
been a series of shops and a Stock 
Exchange built by the Emperor Trajan. 

The discovery is specially interesting 
as a long-lost link with Imperial Rome, 
and still more so as the work of an 
emperor whose fame resounded through¬ 
out the world of his own time. Words¬ 
worth pays a noble tribute to the 
Emperor Trajan, whom he describes as 

Best of the good, in pagan faitti allied 

To more than Man, by virtue deified. 

Trajan the Just 

We are apt in our histories to hear 
more of Trajan the conqueror than of 
Trajan the benevolent ruler, promoter 
of peace and justice. 

He came upon a scene which his pre¬ 
decessors had rendered horrible. The 
horrible memory of Domitian was still 
fresh in mindr Trajan was a man of 
noble qualities, wise, tolerant, merciful. 
He lives for ever in Christian . annals 
because of two letters, one to himself, 
the other from his own hand, concern¬ 
ing the early Christians. 

The position of a broad-minded, well- 
meaning ruler of the world was such as 
is not readily to be understood today. 
The Romans worshipped the old pagan 
gods, Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, and the 
rest; and from time to time an emperor 
himself was voted the qualities of a god 
to be worshipped. To deny the Roman 
deities was a terrible offence, for which 
the penalty was death or torture. 

A Model Answer 

Now, when the amiable Younger 
Pliny found Christians worshipping 
their unknown God in the province over 
which Trajan had made him ruler he 
wrote a memorable letter to his master, 
speaking with charity and pathos of 
the simplicity of the new creed, but 
confessing that he was alarmed at its 
growth, and perplexed as to what course 
he should adopt toward this strange 
people under his control. 

Trajan’s answer was a model of 
tolerance and anxiety to avoid methods 
of persecution such as his position 
seemed to dictate. 

You have adopted the fight course {he 
said) in investigating the charge made 
against the Christians who were brought 
before you. It is not possible to lay down 
any general rule for all such cases. 

Do not go out of your way to look for 
them. If they are brought before you, 
and the offence is proved, you mast 
punish them, but with this restriction, 
that when a person denies that he is a 
Christian, and shall make it evident 
that he is not by invoking the gods, he is 
to be pardoned. 

Anonymous informations ought not to 
be received in any sort of prosecution. It is 
■introducing a very dangerous precedent,and 
is quite foreign to the spirit of our age. 

A Fair-Minded Pagan 

Trajan’s gods have left no shadow on 
the Earth. Their features survive in 
bronze and marble, their names and 
attributes in literature. Trajan was of 
their worshippers. 

But he was fair-minded, and this 
letter of his, the first secular reference 
to Christianity in history, is an example 
of the love of justice of this emperor 
whose visible monuments are now. being 
brought to light. 


BELLING THE CAT 

The Little Americas and 
the Big One 

COUNTRIES THAT LIKE 
THEIR OWN WAY 

Once upon a time the mice held an 
indignation meeting to protest against 
the cat’s objectionable habit of pounc¬ 
ing upon them without warning. 

It was unanimously resolved that 
the cat should be required to wear a 
bell tied by a ribbon round her neck ; 
but the meeting ended in disorder over 
the question who should do the tying. 

It was explained in the C.N. the other 
day how increasing discontent was felt 
among the small American Republics 
at the growing habit on'the part of the 
United States of interfering with their 
internal affairs. What is known as the 
Pan-American Conference is held every 
five years, representatives of all the 
American Republics being present. The 
sixth Conference has recently come to an 
end at Havana. While it was assembling 
Latin Americans were telling each other 
that here was the occasion and the 
opportunity to bell the cat. 

A Vague Resolution 

The Conference was opened by the 
cat herself, represented by President 
Coolidge, who purred in the most 
friendly way, and then went home, 
leaving his deputy to support a resolu¬ 
tion that henceforth “ no State may 
interfere in the affairs of another.” 

Representatives of some of the smaller 
States asked that the wording of the 
resolution should be strengthened so as 
to mean something definite. The whole 
matter was thereupon reconsidered in 
committee, but nothing came of it. 
Belling the cat is a formidable operation, 
but the Latin Republics are not mice, 
and they could have done what was 
needed if one essential condition had 
been present—unity among themselves. 

Fatal Disunion 

It is just because they were not 
united that the resolution remained 
vague. According to a shrewd observer, 
quite a number of the Latin Republics 
themselves like to do a little inter¬ 
fering with the affairs of their neigh¬ 
bours on their own account, and they 
could not insist on imposing on their 
big neighbour restrictions they were 
not prepared to accept for themselves. 

The same difficulty applied to pro¬ 
posals for compulsory arbitration. Too 
many of the Republics had difficulties 
they preferred to settle in their own way. 
Clearly the millennium is still some way 
off, even across the Atlantic. 


FOUR FRIENDS 

A reader sends us some notes on friendship 
between her household animals. 

She has two PersiaSi cats. Flit and 
Mingo, and two dogs, Toby, a Sealyham, 
and Peter, a dachshund. Mingo and 
Peter, are great friends. They play 
together in the house and garden 
with great enjoyment whenever Mingo 
responds to Peter’s invitation to join 
him in a game. v 

When Peter was ill and lying in 
Toby’s basket, because it was larger 
than his own, Mingo spent most of liis 
time lying beside' him. Toby, too, 
was very kind to him, and tried to fit 
liimself into Peter’s basket, though it 
wafe too small for him. 

Now that Peter is better and back 
in his own basket Mingo lies in it 
too, whether Peter is there or- not, 
often ' making f his friend so hot that 
he resigns the basket to him, They 
are inseparable friends, but Mingo is 
the more inclined of the two to have 
his own way. 

Mingo is a hardy cat and, unlike 
most cats, loves at times cold and 
draughty places. In the cold weather 
of a few weeks ago he was found sound 
asleep in a snowdrift. 


LIKE A CEDAR IN 
LEBANON 
A Little Present for a 
Good Botanist 

When Solomon prepared to build the 
Temple at Jerusalem he sent to Lebanon 
for its famous cedars, and when the 
Psalmist foretold good fortune for the 
righteous man he said “ He shall grow 
like a cedar in Lebanon.” 

Those glorious trees were famous in 
the East, and when the Bible was 
translated into English they became 
famous here.. People who had never 
seen a cedar of Lebanon pictured its 
dark magnificence and thought it must 
be the noblest of sights. 

In Charles the Second’s day there was 
a botanist named Dr. Robert Uvedale, 
who rented the old palace at Enfield 
where Queen Elizabeth once lived, and 
he turned it into a school. He must 
have been a lovable master, for when 
one of his pupils grew up and travelled 
he determined to bring Dr. Uvedale 
back a present, and it took the form of 
a cedar of Lebanon. 

Tree in a Portmanteau 

The tree travelled in a portmanteau, 
and the slow journey made by coach 
and sailing-ship did not harm it. We 
can imagine the old botanist’s excite¬ 
ment when it arrived ; the first of its 
kind to reach England, it is believed. 
How anxiously he must have watched 
to see whether it would grow, and how 
proud he must have been when it flour¬ 
ished and grew stately ! 

That was nearly 300 years ago, and 
now that the old Tudor palace has to be 
demolished people are wondering about 
the fate of the ancient cedar tree/ 

Some people will regret the destruc¬ 
tion of this palace of a bygone age, but 
all people will regret the loss of gentle 
Robert Uvedale’s lovely tree. Let us 
hope the contractor means to spare it; 
then we shall account him a righteous 
man and say : 

The righteous shall flourish like the 
palm tree ; he shall grow like a cedar in- 
Lebanon. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

Is Christiania Still the Capital of Norway? 

Yes ; hut it is now called Oslo. 

Why is the Dead Sea So Called ? 

Be'cause it is so salt that no fish can live 
in its waters. 

What and Where is the Solar Plexus ? 

It is an intricate network of nerves, 
situated at the upper part of the abdomen 
behind the stomach and in front of the 
aorta. 

Is Soda Ash the Same as Caustic Soda? 

No; soda ash is anhydrous sodium car¬ 
bonate represented by the chemical formula 
Na 2 CO,, while caustic soda is sodium 
hydroxide, NaOH. 

Are Black and White Colours? 

Black is an absence of colour and white 
is a combination of all the colours of the 
spectrum—namely, violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, red. 

What is a Horoscope? 

A diagram, including the signs of the 
Zodiac and professing to represent the 
aspect ol the heavens at the time of a 
person’s birth, by which an astrologer pre¬ 
tends to foretell events in the person's life. 
Why Does aClock Have llll Instead of IV? 

It is said that in 1370 Henry Vick made 
a clock for Charles V of France, surnamed 
the Wise, and the King, wishing to show his 
knowledge by discovering some mistake, 
pointed to the IV and said it should be IIII. 
The clockmaker protested he .was right, 
but the King insisted, and from that time to 
this the four on clocks has been 1111. 

How is the Severn Tunnel Ventilated? 

The' ventilating fan installed in 1886 
has recently been replaced by a new fan 
with, a capacity of 800,000 cubic feet a 
minute. At first this was used as originally 
intended to draw out the foul air like the 
old fan, but now it is being used to pump 
in fre$h air, thus driving out and not 
drawing out the foul air. 


GOLDEN ARCTURUS 

BRIGHTEST STAR IN 
THE EAST 

The Heat of a Candle Five 
Miles Away 

A BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE SUN 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The great constellation of Bootes, the 
Bear Driver or Herdsman, may now 
be seen in the evening ascending the 
eastern sky. 

Its chief star, the golden Arcturus, is . 
almost due East and midway between the 
horizon and overhead about 9 o’clock. 

Arcturus is the brightest star in that 
region, and so, with the aid of the star 
map, the other chief stars of Bootes may 
be easily identified. It will be remem¬ 
bered that Arcturus is mentioned twice 
in the Book of Job (in Chapters 9 and 



The chief stars of Bootes, the circle showing 
the apparent size of Arcturus if it was as 
near to us as our Sun 


38). So Arcturus has been known as 
Job's Star. 

It lies to the South-East of the Bear’s 
tail and is of great interest on account 
of its immensity, Arcturus being one of 
the giant suns of the heavens (about 
20 million miles in diameter according 
to the latest measurements), over 
twenty-three times the width of our 
Sun. tf Arcturus were as near as our 
Sun it would occupy an area in the sky 
great enough to cover a large portion 
of Bootes, as shown by the white circle 
on the star map, but it is only about 
eight times as massive as our Sun. 

This shows that Arcturus is in a 
much more gaseous state than our Sun. 
Long ages ago Arcturus was much more 
rarefied and therefore larger than now ; 
it was then more reddish. Now it is 
becoming smaller through the radiation 
of its energy and at the same time getting 
hotter as it contracts. Our Sun went 
through these stages some thousands 
of millions of years ago. 

Golden and Blue Suns 

At present the surface temperature 
of Arcturus is about 4100 degrees 
Centigrade as compared with between 
5500 and 6000 degrees of our Sun; 
nevertheless, owing to the much greater 
surface of Arcturus, this sun as a whole 
radiates about 150 times as much light 
as ours. But owing to the great distance 
of Arcturus, which is 2,800,000 times as 
far away, we receive only as much heat 
from that great sun as we should from a 
candle five miles away. 

This heat together with the light 
from Arcturus takes about 44 years to 
reach us. 

Dark nights-when the Moon is absent 
will be best for exploring the other most 
noteworthy stars of Bootes. Eta in 
Bootes, a third-magnitude star, is much 
nearer than Arcturus, its light taking 
but 32 years to reach us; it is a sun 
very similar to ours but much larger. 
The light from Beta in Bootes takes 108 
years, and from Gamma 56 years, while 
from Delta it takes 105 years to reach 
us. Delta is, a- very interesting, star seen 
through field-glasses. It is composed of 
two stars, one very much, fainter than 
the other. 

Epsilon, known also as Pulcherrima, 
is a most beautiful double sun, the larger 
one golden and the other blue. They 
are at the immense distance of 217. 
light-years; to be so bright the golden' 
sun must belong, to the giant class of 
suns and be comparable in size with 
Arcturus. G. F. M. 1 
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ST. PALFRY’S CROSS 


The Tale ot a 
Lost Inheritance 

CHAPTER 23 

Up and Up 

hey stood thunderstruck. It 
•was hard to believe their eyes. 
The man'they had supposed to be 
miles off at Chamonix was there 
right ahead, at' the foot of the old 
Roman road. And equipped for 
climbing, too, with his axe and 
pack. He could only have one 
objective, the Col ! 

" He’s done us ! ” gasped David, 
as they stepped aside into hiding. 
" He’s done us, Martin ! That 
Chamonix trip was a blind. He 
must have left his climbing things 
at Les Contamines the other day. 
Do you think he’d found out we 
were on his track in St. Gervais ? ” 

" Aye, he surely had, master. 
And to steal a'march on us lie’s 
risking his life.” The old man, as 
he spoke, gazed at the ominous 
summits and a little shudder 
traversed his limbs. And then he 
shot a glance at his companion. 

David was standing motionless, 
still as a stone. An unnatural 
whiteness had gathered around his 
lips, but in each cheek a spot of 
colour was burning. 

“ Like father, like son,” muttered 
Martin. He knew what was coming. 

" Nay, young master,” he uttered 
gruffly. “ Let me go alone.” 

David seemed to come to himself 
with a start. " Oh—you—knew! ” 
he uttered in a hoarse tone. 

" Aye. What’s bred in the bone 
comes out in the blood. I’ve seen 
your father look like that many a 
time.” 

" Martin, what would my father 
do if he were here now ? ” 

“ He’d follow Roach,” sighed the 
old man, gripping his alpenstock. 

“ Whatever the danger ? ” 

” He was never the one to count 
danger.” 

And David knew that his mind 
had been made up from the first. 
Whatever the cost he would follow 
Roach till he dropped. 

Roach was risking his life for 
the sake of fortune. For what did 
David risk his ? For the same 
stake ? Not he ! Life was too fine 
a stake to set against money. But 
David would stake his life against 
owning defeat. 

And Martin, who quailed before 
no perils he knew yet winced before 
these unknown ones of ice-walls 
and pinnacles, where an avalanche 
or a falling boulder or false step 
might bring the sudden death no 
courage could ward off, or driving 
mists might unite with exposure 
to kill, he accepted passively for 
the sake of his pledge. By his simple 
code there w r as nothing else he could 
do. He was under orders of a dead 
master to bring David to his in¬ 
heritance. That was enough. 

“ Take care that Roach doesn’t 
see us,” was all he said. 

Roach had halted at the foot of 
the old Roman road, staring up¬ 
ward before he began the ascent. 
They were some distance behind 
him, concealed by the trees. 

"Master,” whispered Martin, "how 
many miles is it up to the Col ? ” 

David said: " On Mont Blanc 
they don’t reckon distance by 
miles. They reckon it by the hours 
it takes to climb. In the climbing 
season it is five hours, say, to the 
Col. But so early in the year—-— 
He stopped -with a shrug. 

Martin said: “ It’s after one 

o’clock now. So even if he reaches 
the Col by six he can’t get down 
tonight ? " 

" No ; too late and too dark. 
He’ll have to stay in the Refuge. 
But that isn’t open. He’ll have to 
break his way in.” 

“ Where is the Refuge ? ’’ 

" Oh, a good way farther on than 
the Col, so Chapelland told me.” 

“ Then we can’t get back to¬ 
night ; ” 



Gunby Hadath 

” No. For wherever Roach is we 
must be. When he creeps to our 
cross we must be on his heels.” 

" And the rest will be my job,” 
the old man said, very slowly. 
His gaunt, blanched features were 
terrible at that moment. 

There was no one to send back 
with word. No means to tell Chapel¬ 
land. They must push straight on 
at once. Or they must lose Roach, 
who had begun to climb and had dis¬ 
appeared round a bend of the ascent. 

" Now ! ” breathed David. And 
they stepped out from their con¬ 
cealment. 

“ Martin, the Roman road winds 
up round and round. He can’t see 
us if we always keep one bend 
behind. But it’s -risky. So be 
careful to make no noise.” 

" Aye ■ and when we’ve come to 
its top ? ” 

" Then we’ll be on the high pas¬ 
tures where it won’t be hard to keep 
him in sight without being seen." 

On they marched, and began to 
ascend the steep road up which 
mailed Romans had clanked long 
ago. The vale was below them 
now, the summits above ; between 
rose the lower slopes, the pine- 
woods and pastures. Under over¬ 
hanging trees by a snow-swollen 
torrent they climbed steadily, 
without a word, always listening, 
until the last bend revealed on 
their right a low, solid structure. 
Too often had David pored over 
Chapelland’s charts not to recog¬ 
nise this as the mountain inn on 
Nant Borrant. So, bidding Martin 
wait where he was, he crept forward 
cautiously, inch by inch lest Roach 
might be resting there and perceive 
him, till he wriggled under the 
shelter of the low wall. 

There was no sign of life in the 
inn. No smoke from its chimney. 
The latticed shutters stretched 
across every window. Whereupon 
he remembered that the inn would 
be closed till the climbing weather 
began. They had nothing to fear 
here. Roach would be forward. 

But the awful silence, the lifc- 
lessness of that structure which 
later on would ring with the boots 
of the climbers, stole over David 
like a cold breath of warning. 

CHAPTER 24 
The Col du Bonhomme 
'T'uey marched upward between 
* the trees on a light spread 
of snow, in infinite caution to keep 
Roach’s figure in sight. 

But he never looked backward, 
plodding on with the slow, measured 
tread of experience which main¬ 
tained his energies afresh for the 
real snow and all the heavy work 
on the ice-slopes and rocks. Yet 
they dared to speak only in whis¬ 
pers lest their voices should carry ; 
and every here and there, when the 
cover grew less, they must halt and 
wait for a minute or two. 

On one of these halts they ate 
from the rucksack again ; and what 
cause they, had now to thank the 
boyish caprice which had prompted 
David to bring it so well filled ! 
For by rationing it -would last till 
tomorrow, they reckoned, if they 
had to stay on the mountain all 
night. They dared not touch the 
chocolate yet nor the sugar ; nor 
unscrew the cap of the thermos 
flask, though they longed to. To 
assuage their thirst they crushed 
some snow on their tongues. 

The country was changing now. 
The trees dropped behind ; beneath 
the coating of snow their feet 
could feel rock as the track began 
to shelve and grow steeper and 
narrower. Till presently on their 
right there rose the forbidding 
bulk of the Aiguille de Roselette. 

They had been on their feet since 
nine o'clock in the morning and, as 
their leg muscles were in no sort 
of climbing trim, they found it 
heavy work up this rocky ridge. 
With every step Martin's feet 
slipped back on the snow, for his 
boots though stout were not nailed 


as David’s boots were. Sometimes 
the track fell away with dangerous 
abruptness to stretches of blue- 
green ice in the hollows below ; and 
now it wound round a chasm and 
now crossed huge boulders. But 
still they had not come yet to the 
real snowfield. 

The buttresses and dips and 
contours hid Roach, but there was 
need no longer to keep him in sight, 
for his footprints guided them and 
the sound of his axe which occa¬ 
sionally was heard at work over¬ 
head. Roach was approaching the 
snowfield : they reached it in turn, 
to pause dumbfounded in this vast 
cup under the summits, blinding 
white in deep snow as far as the 
eye stretched. 

Roach had crossed it. First they 
made sure of that. Then, using his 
treads, they crossed after in single 
file. And in this way they stood at 
last on the Col du Bonhomme. 

Aloft on their right gleamed the 
jagged heights of the Penaz in 
pinnacles and towers and turrets 
and spires. On their left a vast 
amphitheatre of ice walls enclosed 
them. Their way wound between, 
up this narrow steep pass which 
later in the year would be clearly 
exposed, but now was buried every¬ 
where under deep snow. 

Roach’s prints were plain upon 
this deep snow. 

And now began their fiercest 
fight with the mountain. Rounded 
rocks and slabs reared across the 
track, giving no sure hold for hand 
or for foot. These they must 
crawl round precariously, with 
quick gasps of warning when 
masses of dislodged snow came 
sliding down and went crashing 
over their heads into horrible 
depths. They must be alert as 
well for the falling boulder, lest it 
strike them and throw them off 
their balance to lame them. And 
there were slopes to be crossed 
diagonally whereon frozen snow 
lay in deep crust over hard ice ; 
here they went very. slowly, one 
behind the other. 

This passage of the snow-glazed 
diagonal ice drifts was, perhaps, the 
most shuddering work that had 
fronted them yet. It might have 
beaten them if Roach had not made 
it first, so that they availed them¬ 
selves of the steps he had cut. 

They were still ascending. They 
were nearly eight thousand feet 
now. But Roach’s prints led on to 
the crown of the pass. On this 
crown, called the Croix of the Col 
du Bonhomme, as David well re¬ 
membered from Chapelland’s plan, 
shoyld stand the deserted Refuge 
for which Roach was aiming. At 
least, they inferred that he was 
aiming for that. 

“ Martin ! ” 

David had come to a halt near 
the crown, where the track had 
grown easier, and was plucking 
Martin’s arm as he pointed at some¬ 
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thing which revealed itself above 
the light snow surface. 

“ Martin ! Look at that stone ! ” 
he whispered again. 

He stopped and peered at the 
words which were cut on the stone : 

To . ' 

Hector Mollard 
Who lost iiis life on this spot 

" Martin, it was erected by his 
fellow guides." 

They bared their heads an instant 
before they passed on, to find them¬ 
selves beneath the rim of a saucer 
and Roach’s footsteps leading over 
the rim. Much caution was needed 
now, so. they threw themselves flat 
and sent their anxious gaze in 
search of the Refuge. 

It stood in the middle of the 
plateau, a squat, massive building 
of rough stone. But, strain their 
eyes as they might, they saw 
nothing of Roach save his foot¬ 
prints. Had he gained already that 
lonely stone hut ? Was he within 
it ? Or had he left it behind him ? 

“ What time is it ? ” 

" Nearly eight o’clock.” 

The plateau was too bare to 
cross undetected, so there was 
nothing for it but a long detour. 
This accomplished, they stole on 
the Refuge from behind. Its win¬ 
dows were clamped and shuttered. 
No sounds broke the silence. Em¬ 
boldened they crept stealthily under 
its lee—and there were Roach’s 
footmarks veering away. 

“ He can’t be far. He can’t be 
far, Martin.” 

. Martin nodded, leaning heavily 
on his stock. 

" Martin, we must follow him. 
Martin, what’s the matter ? ” 

“ It’s nothing,” growled Martin. 

“ But, Martin ! You look so 
strange ! Your face is all twisted.” 

“ You’ll understand,” said old 
Martin very composedly, " it’s a 
bit of a crack I gave my ankle a 
while back.” Then the stock rocked 
in his grip and he fell in a heap. 

David darted to him. Tried to 
raise him, but could not. He 
struggled up for himself; stood 
swaying; collapsed again. The 
moisture of agony had broken out 
on his brow. 

“ I’ll be better inside,” he 
uttered through his set teeth. 
“ You go on, and I’ll follow.” 

“You can’t 1 You can’t standi” 

And Martin could not. ” But 
you must go on," he repeated. 

“ And leave you ! ” 

“ Aye, and leave me,” the old man 
said grimly. “ Nay, listen, young 
master. I’ve a feeling your cross 
is quite close. Follow Roach and 
watch him. I’ll fend for myself.” 

“ As if I would leave you ! ’’ 

“ You’ve got to,” said Martin, 
struggling up to his knees, his voice 
very harsh with the effort to keep 
down the pain. " Quick I Find me 
a way inside that shelter, and go.” 

At the head of a flight of steps 
above the high snow-mark Decem¬ 
ber’s gales had wrenched a shutter 
apart, and, gripping this, David 
tore it away from its fastenings, 
then crawled through the apertuie. 
In an instant followed the rasp of 
the bolts being withdrawn. 

Martin hobbled up the steps and 
within, where he flung himself 
down with a sigh of relief., After 
returning for his rucksack and giving 
him water, by the stove David 
found some firewood left from last 
year, and very' soon he had that 
stove in a roar. And all the time 
persisting that he would not go, 
and all the time being sternly told 
that he must. 

For, though exhausted and burn¬ 
ing with bodily torture, the man’s 
will indomitably fought on. His 
face, reflecting the passion of con¬ 
flict within him, had grown fierce ; 
his great beaked nose stood out 
merciless as a hawk’s; his eyes 
pierced David through and through 
with their vehemence. 

“ We’ve found our cross at long 
last. Will you lose it, young 
master ? " 

And so in the end he beat down 
his comrade’s resistance, and, leav¬ 
ing him water and some of the food, 
with a long backward glance, and 
heavy heart, David went. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Invalid 

Deter was feeling cross. It 
- wasn’t that he minded 
being left alone; he could 
always amuse himself. What 
he minded was having to 
amuse his little cousin Mab. 

Mab was so difficult to 
amuse. She would think and 
talk of nothing but her dolls. 
Even when Peter pulled the 
hearthrug over him and camo 
crawling toward her, growling 
terribly, she hardly smiled. 
She only said, “ If you make 
a noise you’ll wake Sybil. 
Poor dear! She’s not at all 
well. I’ve had such a job to 
get her off to sleep.” 

It was just then that Peter 
heard the car drive up. 

He dashed to the window, 
shrieked “ It’s Uncle Ted ! ” 
and flew out into the hall.. 

“ Hello ! ” sang out a cheery 
voice. : “ Anybody at home ? ” 
"Only me,” said Peter. 
“ Mab and me,” he added. 
"Oh, Uncle Ted, I am glad 
you’ve come ! She won’t play 
at anything. And Mother’s 
gone to have her new frock 
fitted,” he went on by way of 
explanation. “ And Cook’s 
lying down with toothache, so 
we shan’t get tea for ages.” 

“ What an unlucky day ! ” 
laughed Uncle Ted. “ Has 
Mab got toothache, too ? ” 

" Oh, no,” said Peter. “ But 
she won’t do anything but play 
with her stupid dolls. Look at 
her now,” he grumbled, push¬ 
ing open the schoolroom door. 
“ That one she’s nursing is so 
ill, she says, she’s going to die! ” 
“ Then we’re just in time ! ” 
cried Uncle Ted; and, tapping 
on the door, he said in a 
low voice, “ Good-afternoon, 



madam. I’ve brought the 
doctor to see your little girl ” ; 
and he gave Peter a push and 
sent him forward. 

“ What do you think is the 
matter ? ” Mab asked. 

“ Measles,” replied Peter. 
" She’s got them—I mean it— 
frightfully. You’d better put 
her to bed at once. I’ll call 
again in the morning.” 

“ Oh, don’t go ! ” cried 
Mab. “ You haven’t told me 
what I’m to feed her on.” 

“ Well,” said Doctor Peter, 
taking a seat; “ I shall have 
to think.” 

He thought of such a lot of 
things and had so much to say 
about each that Uncle Ted, 
not wanting to disturb them, 
stepped quietly out of the room. 
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THE BRAN TUB 

A Puzzle in Rhyme 

]\/Jy first is in cabin but not in ship. 
My second’s in voyage but not 
in trip. 

My third is in pattern but not in 
shape, 

My fourth is in orange but not in 
grape, 

My fifth is in plumage but not in 
wing, 

My sixth is in belfry but not in ring, 

Aty seventh’s in harvest but not in 
crop, 

My eighth is in hinder but not in 
stop, 

My ninth is in racket but not in bail, 

My whole may be seen in many a hall. 

Answer next week 

The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The flamingo 

The Flamingo is characterised by the 
great length of its legs and the 
structure of its bill, which is large 
and bent downward at the middle. 
It feeds on water weeds and small 
aquatic animals, and flies about in 
flocks, uttering a harsh cry like that 
of a goose. The Flamingo is dis¬ 
tributed over the warmer regions 
of both hemispheres, occasionally 
being found as far north as the 
British Isles and Northern Germany. 

Three Proverbs About Pleasure 
Pleasant hours fly fast 

Fly that pleasure which paineth 
afterward. 

Excess of delight palls the appetite. 

A Word Diamond 

piiE following clues indicate five 
words or letters which will make 
a diamond of words. 

The Moon’s first quarter. His boy. 
Facilitates the exchange of goods. 
Cast out at sea. A part of you. 

Answer next week 

Cross Word Puzzle 

Phere are 46 words hidden in this 
puzzle. The clues are given below 
and the answers will appear next week. 



Reading Across. 1. Gloomy. 5. To 
give light. 10. A rivulet. 12. The first 
garden. 13. A printer’s measure. 14. Put 
together. 17. An announcement (abbrev.). 
18. An eagle’s nest. 20. Having the mouth 
wide open. 22. Judges. 24. A seaman 
(abbrev.). 25. Of little height. 20. In 
the direction of. 28. Resembling a lion. 
32. Brilliant. 34. Microscopic organisms. 

38. That is (abbrev.). 37. To annoy. 

39. An exclamation. 40. The fruit of 
a palm, 42. A dandy. 44. Noisy breathing 
while asleep. 45. A .species of poplar. 

Reading Down. 1. The staff of life. 
2. A citrous fruit. 3. Chemical symbol for 
Aluminium. 4. To demand as due. 6. A 
fence formed by bushes. 7. The same 
(abbrev.). 8. A low tide. 9. Finished. 
11. Road (abbrev.). 15. To lament. 
16. Insects with nippers. 19. Russian coin. 
21. Starlike flower. 23. An electrified 
particle of a molecule. 27. Sour substances. 
29. That which corrodes. 30. Wants. 
31. Pertaining to the ash. 33. Meagre. 
35. Manufactured. 38. One, 41, A pre¬ 
position, 43. Aloft 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning 
Mars may be 
seen in theSouth- 
East, and Saturn 
South by East. 
No planets can 
be seen in the 
evening. 

The picture 
shows the Moon as seen looking South 
at 7 o’clock on the evening of March 2S. 

Do You Live at Sleaford ? 
JiilS place-name comes from an 
Old English word Sleow, mean¬ 
ing a tench or mullet river, and 
the town therefore stands at the 
place where there was a ford over a 
river in which the fish abounded. 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

pHE swallow appears. Blackcaps are 
heard whistling. Ducks are 
hatched. The ring ousel is seen. The 
house martin appears. Young geese 
are seen. The nightingale is heard. 
Periwinkle, spurge laurel, golden 
saxifrage, wood sorrel, and ash come 
into blossom. 

Behead and Curtail 
JJehead a well-known cereal and 
leave a brittle substance. 

Curtail a weight of lead and leave a 
round fruit. 

Behead a particle of fire and leave 
an enclosure for the enjoyment of the 
public. 

Behead a servant and leave part 
of a house. 

Curtail a joining and leave what 
most of the world is. 

Behead a part of a bicycle and 
leave a part of your shoe. 

Curtail a tree common in America 
and leave a fastener. 

Behead a luminous body and leave 
a thick, black liquid. 

Curtail the characteristic of an 
African beast of burden and leave a 
noise. 

Behead, a low cart and leave a line 
of light. 

Behead a curved,, turning instru¬ 
ment and leave a contest. 

Curtail a shelter and leave a 
number. Answer next week 

A Hidden Bird 




ind the names of these objects and 
then, by taking two consecutive 
letters from each word, spell the name 
of a bird with brilliant plumage and 

a large bill. Answer next week 

Things Just Patented 

We have no further information about 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

A Stocking-Drying Device. 

This drying frame for stock¬ 
ings consists of two hinged 
portions which are folded 
together when the stocking 
is being placed in position, 
and then made to till out 
the stocking by means of a 
little hooked rod at the top. 

A Useful Pienie Table. Here is 
a device which should become very 
popular with picnickers. It is an 
attache case which may be used for 
cups, saucers, 
and so on,-but 
which, at meal¬ 
times, may be 

r converted for 
use as a table, 
as seen in the 
picture. The two halves of the case 
are made to open out flat, and the four 
legs are inserted at the corners, being 
held firmly by corner straps. So as 
to leave more space free on the table- 
top the legs are fitted with sockets 
which carry ring brackets on which 
may be placed cups and saucers. 


carrying the food, 




Jacko Waylays the Ghost 

A dolphus came in one day waving a letter in his hand. 

“ Aunt Emma has invited you and me down for the 
weekend,” he said to Jacko. 

" Three cheers for Aunt Emma! " cried Jacko, beaming. 

“ Of course,” went on Adolphus, “ she says she’ll quite 
understand if we don’t want to go, because some people believe 
her house is haunted.” 

Jacko tried to keep the beam on his face. The thought 
of meeting a ghost wasn’t particularly pleasant. 

" Who’s afraid of ghosts ? ” he asked stoutly. “ I don’t 
believe there are such things.” 

" Well, there may or there may not be,” mused Adolphus. 
“ At any rate, I shall take my stick with the electric torch 
attached." And when Friday came off they went. 

Adolphus seemed to be so cautious about the ghost that 
Jacko began to think he would get some fun out of it. 

Coo ! ” he said to himself. " If he’s going to take some¬ 
thing for the ghost I’d better find something for Adolphus.” 

Aunt Emma was very glad to see her two nephews, and gave 
them a hearty supper when they arrived. 

Jacko was delighted with the old place, but Adolphus kept 
complaining of the whistling noises about the house. 

“ That’s all right, my dear," said his Aunt; “ it’s only the 
wind. Now off you both go to bed, and don’t let that silly 
story of the ghost disturb your sleep.” 

“ I won't. Auntie! ” said Jacko; “ I don’t believe in ghosts! ” 

When he had undressed he lay in bed for quite an hour. 
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The door flew open and in came the Ghost 


Then he slipped on his dressing-gown and prepared for fun. 

First he began tapping very gently on the wall of Adolphus’s 
room, making it sound as eerie as possible. 

His tapping didn’t seem to affect Adolphus much so he 
whistled and called in long, faint, blood-curdling cries ! 

Then suddenly the door of Jacko’s room flew open, and in 
whirled something white and frantic, waving a red light. 

Jacko gave a shriek and disappeared under the bedclothes. 

“ Now what is all the noise about ? ” said Aunt Emma, as 
she came into the room. 

“ Take care. Auntie ! ” came Jacko’s voice from the bed. 
“ The ghost’s in my room ! ” 

Aunt Emma began to laugh; and she laughed and laughed 
until Jacko thought she would never stop. 

“ Why! ” she exclaimed, when she could get her breath. 
"It’s only Adolphus waving his stick about! ” 

And sure enough it was. He had had about enough of 
Jacko’s nonsense, so he had made use of his electric torch. 

" Well, who’s afraid of ghosts now ? ” he asked. 

Jacko felt very silly, but Aunt Emma laughed so loud and 
long about it that in the end the boys couldn’t help joining in. 


D( MERRYMAN 

On the Towpath 

JJnfef.ling Friend (laughing hi¬ 
lariously) : Hullo, old man, 
you arc dripping wet! Fallen,in ? 

Exasperated Fisherman: Oh dear ■ 
no ! This is ius* perspiration I 

Perseverance 

gOBBiE, that is enough; you have 
already eaten half a box of 
sweets. If you go on begging me for 
more I shall send you to bed without 
any supper. 

Oh, Mother! Have you forgotten 
what you told me about perseverance 1 

A Sound Solution 



“ J'fll me, when does a housefly 
turn into a bird ? 

(Questioned Snip) answer that, dear 
old bard.” 

4 .‘ When its wings are full grown. 

(replied Snorum), because 
It is then to our ears a buzz(h)ard i ” 

Cause and Effect 

IS there anything wrong with this egg, 
Nurse ? 

No, dear; it’s only a little cracked. 
Then would the chicken that came 
out of it be a little mad 1 

Adding a Flavour 

A facetious old Cinnamon Bear 
Was asked in a picnic to share. 
“ Their intention (grinned he), 
When they called upon me, 

Was to make this a spicy affair.” 

While You Wait 

AN antiquary had five sculptured 
statuettes in his window. A 
small card on which was written 
The Five Senses grouped them 
together. 

A purchaser, acquired one of the 
statuettes and the remaining ones 
were entitled The Four Senses. 

Another found an admirer and those 
that were left were ticketed The 
Three Graces. 

Soon only two remained and became 
Adam and Eve. 

As for the last one, when it was 
left alone the antiquary did not 
hesitate ■ to hang on a new ticket 
on which was written Solitude. 

A Problem 

(Trandpapa : How do you do, 
little lady l Will you give me 
a lock of that pretty hair of yours ? 

Small Granddaughter (gazing at his 
very bald head): Yes ; but I don’t 
think one lock would be enough, do 
you ? 


How Mercator's Projection 
Got Its Name 

JN map-drawing a projection is the 
method of representing the round 
Earth on a flat surface. The most 
familiar of these is Mercator’s pro¬ 
jection, invented by Mercator, a 
Flemish geographer, in 1550. The 
GN. World "Map is drawn on this 
projection. 


lei On Parle Frangais 


Day and Night Chart 



La salle Les cheveux Le sou 
La salle est comble pour le concert 
Cette fillette a les clieveux longs 
Donnez un petit sou a ce mendiant 


MIDNIGHT 



NOON 


Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows longer each day. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Acrostic Puzzle 

Curling, netball, caravan, universe, 
redbreast, lamb, idea, nocturnal, 
gradational. 

Changeling A Word Diamond 

Moon, mom, more, T 

mire, wire, wise, rise. BAR 

A Charade TAPER 

Plum-age RED 

R 

A Wedge Word Puzzle 

Weasel, elfish, shaved, editor, 
orange, gentle, lessen, entire, relate, 
tender, ermine, nestle, length, thrash, 
shrimp. 

A Puzzle in Rhyme.. 

Amsterdam. (The Olympic Games 
are being held there this year.) 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of. My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. Mv 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



March 24, 1928 



Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14 s. 6d. a year; Canada, 14s. See below.. 



THE NEW SIGNALS • OXFORD’S BOAT TRAVELS BY ROAD • THE C.N. IN AFRICA 


New Railway Signals—A new type of signal is being introduced in which the arm points 
upward when the line is clear.* The picture shows one of these signals in use near Barnsley. 


A Trawler on the Rocks—An Aberdeen trawler was wrecked recently on the rocks at North 
Head, Peterhead, as shown here. The crew were rescued by means of rocket apparatus. 



AOreeting from Bulgaria—A Bulgarian C.N. reader sends this 
picture as a greeting to C.N. readers, it being the custom to 
greet friends on March 1. Our friend and a group of boys in 
Sofia Y.M.C.A. wish “every Joy and happiness" to British boys. 


The C.N. in Camp—This snapshot from a reader in South 
Africa was taken at'Boksburg Central School Camp, Mossel 
Bay, just after the mail had arrived with copies of the C.N. 
There is no quarter of the world to which the C.N. does not go. 


Learning to Dance—This little boy and girl are two of the 
youngest pupils at a London dancing school. They are stand¬ 
ing before the mirror in which dancers watch their steps. 


Oxford’s Boat Travels by Road—In this picture the Oxford 
crew’s boat is seen on a motor-lorry crossing the bridge at 
Marlow. The race will take place on Saturday next week. 


Strange Playmates—The lamb and the collie in this picture 
are quite happy when they are playing together. The lamb 
seems to be driving its friend the dog as if it were a horse. 



A Code Typewriter—There are really two typewriters con¬ 
nected by pneumatic tubes in this machine. A letter typed 
on one side is automatically reproduced in code on the other. 


The New Merry-Go-Round—All over London in these days we see the new Merry-Go-Round. Unlike the old one for 
swinging children, the new Merry-Go-Round is a special sort of crane for lifting material and carrying it round to 
any spot desired. We see it here in the Strand, where It is helping in the erection of one of the extensions to Bush House. 


CHICAGO, A WONDER AND A LAUGHING-STOCK-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 


'1 he Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Pres3,- Ltd., The Fleetway retouse, Farringdon Street, London, 32.0.4. It is registered as a newspaper 
and for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these Agents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon & Gotcli; South Africa* Central Kews Agency. 
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